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If  I  might  give  a  shot't  hint  to  an  impartial  leriter  it  would  be  to  ted  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
nrecipice  6J  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimes 
^  m^t  men,  they  fad  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  elatuler.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  aides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless, — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  FRANCE. 

“  Order  reigns  in  France,  with  the  e.xception  of  Paris. 
The  Government  will  act  when  the  moment  arrives.  The 
army  awaits  the  moment  of  victory,  which  will  be  gained 
without  bloodshed.”  So  said  M.  Thiers  in  his  circular 
to  the  'prefets  of  Wednesday  last,  and  so  ho  has  said  in 
varying  terms  nearly  every  day  for  the  past  fortnight. 
The  Head  of  the  Inexecutive  at  Versailles  deserves  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  wraps 
up  his  daily  report  of  inactivity  in  new  phrases ;  but 
France  is  growing  weary  of  hearing  so  constantly  that 
the  Government  and  the  Assembly  sit  securely  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  surrounded  by  an  invincible  army,  that  the  Paris 
Communists  are  a  miserable  parcel  of  liars,  thieves,  and 
murderers  who  can  be  crashed  at  any  moment,  and  that 
the  order  which  reigns  supreme  is  only  allowed  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  most  deplorable  disorder  and  anarchy, 
because  grievous  bloodshed  will  be  involved  in  suppress¬ 
ing  those  evils  which  can  easily  be  overcome  by  a  blood¬ 
less  victory.  The  French  have  been  well  schooled, 
during  recent  months  and  recent  years,  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  false  proclamations,  and  bulletins  that  begin  and 
end  in  pretty  but  meaningless  antitheses.  Such  things, ' 
however,  are  just  now  especially  mischievous.  While  the 
chains  of  Napoleonism  were  upon  it,  the  nation  was  only 
induced  by  these  falsehoods  to  wear  the  chains  somewhat 
easily.  While  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Favre  were  striving 
to  bind  up  the  courage  of  the  people  for  resistance  of 
German  aggression,  there  was  some  slight  apology  for 
their  untruthful  statements.  But  now  that  France  has 
before  it  the  hard  task  of  shaping  for  itself  a  new  form 
nf  government,  almost  a  new  nationality,  the  trickeries 
ef  deception  which  M.  Thiers  indulges  in  are,  so  far  as 
they  have  the  effect  intended,  most  deplorable. 

The  effect  intended,  however,  is  less,  and  perhaps 
^uld  be  less  disastrous,  than  the  effect  actually  produced. 
What  M.  Thiers  desires,  by  his  idle  circulars,  and  by  the 
inaction  which  they  feebly  hide  and  yet  more  feebly 
justify,  is  probably  to  bolster  up  his  tottering  Government, 
and  to  hold  together  the  various  factions  that  now  con- 
^nt  to  recognise  it  as  Eepnblican.  What  he  is  really 
oing,  is  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  terrible  civil  war, 
unless  one  of  the  various  forces  that  he  is  allowing  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  concentrate  can  manage  to  avert  a  national 
®  by  some  brilliant  coup  de  main.  Let  ns  be  just 
0  im.  Though  he  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
j  ^  praises  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire, 
th  1  ^  /pore  than  any  other  bring  man  to  foster 
military  glory  which  has  been  the  worst  bane 
fihni  believe  he  is  as  unwilling  that  the  country 

it  sLft  more  become  a  prey  to  Napoleonism  as  that 
hna  ^  be  overcome  by  Communism.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
and  ni?  thraldom  of  Bourbonism 

threi^ ®bould  be  restored.  But  one  of^these 
on  itions  he  is  doing  his  best,  or  his  worst,  to 


bring  about ;  and  the  one  that  prevails,  whichever  it  may 
be,  will  have  to  thank  him  for  his  favour  to  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  none  of  the  three 
will  prevail.  The  ideal  of  the  Paris  Commune,  in  its 
better  shape,  may  be  reached.  Paris  may  seenre  the 
independence  it  has  already  obtained,  and  may  continue 
to  hold  it  without  need  of  defence  from  outside  France, 
and  without  the  desire  of  carrying  its  troops  or  its  can¬ 
nons  beyond  the  city  walls.  But  if  anything  can  revive 
and  give  far-reaching  power  to  the  old  Red  Republican 
spirit  of  the  capital,  or  cause  Paris  to  tyrannise  over 
the  provinces  in  seft-defence,  it  will  be  the  present  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Versailles  Government  towards  it.  No  artifice 
is  missed  by  M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  for  stirring  up 
hatred  between  the  capital  and  the  rest  of  France. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  is  being  done  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  Paris  is  a  dangerous  enemy,  yet  one  that 
can  be  scotched  at  any  moment ;  and  each  limb  of  this 
contradiction  is  working  mischief.  Paris  only  asks  to  be 
independent.  M.  Thiers  rejects  its  demand  with  foul 
language  and  contemptuous  mien.  Yet  he  allows  it  to 
gain  strength  every  hour,  sends  troops  against  it  which 
— if  we  may  believe  his  statements  and  insinuations — do 
nothing  under  orders  ;  and,  by  all  that  he  achieves  and 
all  he  fails  to  achieve,  he  encourages  the  growth  of  Com¬ 
munism,  and  goads  it  into  enmity  with  the  nation. 

Not  less  successful  is  his  left-handed  fostering  of  the 
other  great  forces  that  are  preparing  to  heap  up  discord 
and  misery  in  France.  Napoleonism  seemed  to  be  dead 
the  other  day.  M.  Thiers  is  bringing  it  to  life.  The 
Imperial  soldiers,  brought  back  from  German  captivity, 
with  whom  he  is  leavening  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  the 
Imperial  officers  whom  he  is  placing  at  the  head  of  all, 
may  not  now  think  very  kindly  of  the  man  who  led  them 
out  to  be  disgracefully  defeated ;  but  all  their  leanings 
are  in  favour  of  such  military  rule  as  he  established,  and 
a  dominant  army,  always  a  corse  of  France,  is  being 
restored.  A  straw  may  decide  its  future  action,  but 
there  is  good  ground  for  fearing  that  the  straw  will  point 
in  the  direction  of  some  new  Imperialism,  or  of  the  old 
Imperialism  brought  back ;  and  if  the  army  decides 
what  to  do,  we  know  well  how  many  sympathisers  it 
will  find  or  breed  among  the  idle  and  mischievous 
sections  of  the  French  people. 

Or  is  it  to  be  a  monarchy  instead  of  an  empire  ?  If 
so,  M.  Thiers  is  aiding  this  cause  also.  Legitimists  and 
Orleanists,  priests  and  their  dupes,  aristoci’ats  and  their 
serfs,  seemed  to  be  at  utter  variance  a  little  while  f^o. 
They  are  now  healing  their  differences,  and  piecing 
together  their  fragments  of  policy,  while  great  numbers 
of  the  people,  sick  at  heart  on  account  of  their  past  and 
present  disasters,  weary  of  the  sham  Republicanism  now 
in  power,  and  opposed  alike  to  the  one  extreme  of 
Communism  and  to  the  other  extreme  of  Imperialism, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  inclined  to  make  an¬ 
other  trial  of  Bourbon  monarchy.  Is  it  for  this  that  M. 
Thiers  is  waiting  ?  Or  is  he  too  much  stnnned  by  hia 
responsibilities  to  aim  at  anything  ?  ^  In  any  c^e,  if 
France  is  saved  from  ruin^  the  credit  will  not  be  his. 
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and  low  men,  is  employed,  they  say,  to  wring  from  the  non 
the  scanty  pittance  allowed  them  by  their  masters  as 
Nay,  the  enormity  of  the  offence  is  still  greater  f?* 
masters  heap  injury  upon  injurv,  and,  out  of  the  procidR 
of  spoliation,  hire  the  wretched  mercenaries,  whom  th  * 
employ  to  rob  the  poor,  and  to  murder  them  if  they  co^ 
plain.  But  even  the  obedience  of  soldiers  has  hmits* 
they  are  not  so  inhuman  as  to  massacre  a  starving  peonl  ’ 
crying  for  bread,  and,  accordingly,  a  small  share  of  die 
plunder  is  returned  to  the  unfortunate  subjects  ingf 
enough  to  sustain  them  in  a  miserable  existence,  and  to 
justify  the  soldiers  in  shooting  them,  if  they  ask  for  more 
We  need  not  say  what  admirable  material  for  rhetoric  of 
this  sort  our  socialist  orators  will  extract  from  the 
Marquis’s  speech. 

The  application  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  of  his  theory 
was  one  that  elicited  a  hearty  “  hear,  hear.’*  If  the 
poor-rate  is  to  protect  property,  then  aJl  kinds  of  pro. 
perty  should  contribute  to  it.  Personal  property  ought 
to  be  taxed,  as  well  as  land  and  houses.  We  pointed 
out,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved 
in  the  phrase  “  real  property,”  and  showed,  what  the 
slightest  reflection  demonstrates,  that  a  tax  on  “  land 
was  a  tax  on  the  landlord,  that  a  tax  on  buildings  and 
erections  for  trade  was  partly  the  same,  but  mainly  a  tax 
on  commodities,  and  that  a  tax  on  dwelling-houses  was 
almost  entirely  a  tax  on  income.  It  thus  appears  that 
an  immense  quantity  of  personal  property  is  taxed,  in 
short,  all  personal  property  that  requires  local  habitation. 
Funded  property  is  by  its  nature  unconnected  with 
locality,  and  can  hardly  be  subject  to  local  burdens. 
Where  is  Baron  Rothschild  to  be  rated  ?  Is  the  parish 
in  which  he  may  happen  to  have  a  house  to  rate  him  for 
his  w'hole  income  ?  Where  is  a  bill  of  exchange  to  be 
rated  ?  These  questions  answer  themselves. 

Who  ought,  then,  to  support  the  poor  ?  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  answers — the  owners  of  properly.  Would 
he  like  to  be  taken  at  his  word  ?  If  his  theory  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  working  men  should  not  be  rated.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  Cerberus.  Nobody  can  ta^ 
from  them  their  power  to  work,  and  that  is  pretty  much 
all  the  property  they  have  got.  The  same  rule  must  also 
apply  to  professional  men,  and,  generally,  to  all  who  live 
by  toil,  whether  of  hand  or  brain,  and  whose  realised  pro¬ 
perty  is  generally  small.  They  should  be  rated  not  on 
their  rent,  which  is  an  indirect  income-tax,  but  upon  the 
interest  of  their  savings.  Thus  the  Marquis,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  catch  the  capitalists,  has  let  the  working  and 
professional  classes  slip  through  his  fingers.  There  is  no 
escape  for  him.  If  the  poor-law  has  no  object  but  to  save 
property,  those  who  have  no  property  ought  not  to  i»y. 
The  Marquis  was  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  Tories 
little  did  he  think  what  a  mighty  gathering  he  would 
have  at  his  back.  Let  him  go  forward,  and  he  will  be 
the  chosen  leader  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
to  supDort  himself  bv  his  labour.  But  he  must  stick  to 


A  SOP  TO  CERBERUS. 

Conscarvatism  is  the  religion  of  custom  ;  the  breath  of 
its  life  is  tradition.  "Wliatever  has  been  long  established 
is  sacred,  its  sanctity  grows  with  its  years,  and  it  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  the  dissolving  poison  of  criticism 
and  the  destructive  agitation  of  Radicals.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood,  is  the  sure 
anchor  of  the  nation  whose  safety  is  imperilled  by 
all  innovation.  What  exists  a  true  Conservative 
triumphantly  calls  a  fact,  and,  as  he  will  never  cease 
to  repeat,  one  fact  is  worth  a  bushel  of  theories.  If  there 
is  one  mode  of  political  reasoning  more  than  another 
that  draws  down  the  accumulated  volume  of  his  wrath, 
it  is  that  which  seeks  to  reorganise  an  institution  in 
accordance  with  an  abstract  theory.  Once  begin  to 
reason,  and  every  man  follows  what  seems  good  in  his 
own  eyes,  until  no  one  can  be  sure  that  even  the  most 
ancient  landmarks  will  be  respected.  The  ring  of  the 
true  metal  may  be  heard  in  a  sentence  recently  addressed 
by  that  unimpeachably  orthodox  Tory,  the  Marquis  of 
SalisbuiT,  to  a  congenial  audience  of  brother  justices  at 
Hertford.  Speaking  of  the  present  system  of  local 
taxation,  he  is  repo^d  to  have  said  that  “  it  was  un¬ 
desirable  to  disturo  a  system  which  in  its  main  features 
had  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  that  it 
was  wiser  to  leave  things  as  they  were.”  Wisdom 
consists  in  leaving  things  alone,  and  in  not  disturbing 
what  has  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Excellent,  wholesome,  good  Toryism,  it  is  like  the 
flavour  of  old  port.  There  is  no  mistaking  it.  But, 
strange  to  say,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Marquis 
repeats  the  sage  wisdom,  not  with  the  intention  of 
following  it,  but  with  a  predetermined  purpose  to  set  it 
at  naught.  We  have  caught  the  Marquis, — wo  give 
warning  solemnly  to  his  followers, — actually  taking  up 
those  pernicious  theoretical  weapons  that  are  so  odious  to 
his  party.  The  Marquis  has  a  theory,  and,  what  is  a 
crime  of  deeper  dye,  a  theory  almost  novel;  and  he 
really  proposes  to  turn  our  whole  system  of  local  taxation 
upside  down  in  order  to  make  it  square  with  his  theory. 
Instead  of  surrendering  his  theoretical  notions  at  the 
altar  of  fact,  ho  wishes  to  bend  the  facts,  against  all 
sound  lo^ic  and  Toryism,  to  his  strange  and  startling 
hypothesis. 

When  a  woman  loses  her  vii*tue,  she  generally  be¬ 
comes  more  reckless  than  men  of  equal  depravity ;  so, 
it  would  seem,  when  a  Tory  deserts  the  beaten  path,  and 
takes  up  the  weapons  of  his  adversary,  he  uses  them 


to  the  wolves.  This  is  w’hat  the  Communists  say.  They 
tell  the  poor  that  all  private  property  is  robbery,  that  a 
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,  t  when  there  is  a  slackness  of  work  the  miserable 
’ttance  has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  rates.  Some 
T _ ^  r»rknr  flplifrht  in  this  nrratio'fiiTipnf,.  Thpv 


^dians  of  the  poor  delight  in  this  arrangement.  They 
wish  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  cheap  labour,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  poor  relief.  This  may  suit  them,  but  have  they  a 
iffht  to  levy  rates  on  the  wretched  labourers  for  such  a 
mrpose?  The  query  is  worth  putting.  We  have  given 
?K)rd  Salisbury’s  answer,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 


INDEPENDENT  PARIS. 


The  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Paris  Commune  may 
fairly  be  expected,  and,  seeing  to  what  lawless  excesses 
it  has  resorted,  and  how  unworthy  has  been  the  action 
of  the  men  in  power,  displacing  and  bullying  one  another 
at  almost  daily  intervals,  its  downfall  wUl  not  cause 
much  regret,  even  if  nothing  better  may  be  hoped  for 
from  the  weak  and  boastful  tyranny  of  M.  Thiers  and 
his  comrades.  But  the  greatest  possible  triumph  of  the 
Government,  now  established  at  Versailles,  can  only  be 
partial  and  temporary.  Marshal  MacMahon  may  beat 
his  way  through  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  may  obtain  complete  military  authority  from 
Coorbevoie  to  Belleville  and  from  Montmartre  to  Mont- 
rouge ;  but  when  that  is  dor  a  Paris  will  not  be  con¬ 
quered.  Dgly  as  has  been  tae  conduct  in  which  Red 
Repablicans  and  riotous  National  Guards  have  engaged, 
and  to  which  peaceable  ouvriers  and  indolent  bourgeois, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  assented,  deplorable  as 
has  b^n  the  history  of  the  past  four  weeks,  and  cheerless 
as  is  the  immediate  prospect,  we  would  fain  believe  that 
under  all  the  turmoil  of  evil  passions  there  is  a  germ  of 
honest  patriotism  which,  if  the  fates  are  kind,  may  work 
out  the  regeneration  of  France.  The  work,  at  best,  will 
be  slow,  and  the  change  cannot  be  other  than  gradual. 
Bat  we  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  else.  A  nation 
which  has  been  ground  down  by  feudalism,  or  its  worse 
antecedents,  for  nearly  a  millennium,  and  which  has 
been  in  the  throes  of  revolution  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century,  cannot  become  happy  in  a  day.  We  may  be 
content  if,  in  its  present  utter  degradation,  we  can  dis¬ 
cern  even  a  faint  promise  that  wicked  schemes  of  internal 
oppression  and  external  glory  are  being  abandoned  for 
theories,  good  in  principle  though  as  yet  vague  and 
faulty,  of  healthy  national  life. 

And  is  there  not  much  promise,  even  amid  the  turbu¬ 
lence  and  discord  of  the  Paris  of  to-day  ?  The  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Republican  Leagpie  on  Easter  Monday  is 
a  more  remarkable  document,  and  gives  proof  of  better 
statesmanship  and  truer  patriotism,  than  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  vaunting,  lying  proclamations,  or  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  agonised,  illogical  appeals,  that  have  t)een  published 
by  self-constituted  or  legally  deputed  authorities  at 
Tours,  Bordeaux,  Versailles,  or  elsewhere,  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  in  last  September ;  may  we  not  also  say,  to 
go  no  farther  back,  that  it  contains  more  wisdom  and 
good  sense  than  any  of  the  grander  utterances  by  which 
I  ranee  was  kept  in  awe  during  the  previous  twenty 
years  of  Imperialism  ?  Who  compose  this  Republican 
League,  what  authority  they  have,  and  what  means  of 
enforcing  their  authority,  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  detail ; 
but  their  words  are  power.  “  It  is  time,”  they  say,  “  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  fratricidal  struggle,  which  is  only  pro- 
onged  through  horrible  misunderstandings.  It  w^  and 
^ust  ceaw  on  the  day  when  we  shall  have  proved  to  France 
at  Pans,  far  from  desiring  to  impose  its  will  on  France, 

.  0  y  demands  for  itself  to  be  independent,  and  wishes  to 
pport  and  defend,  not  such  and  such  personalities,  but 
e  great  principle  of  its  Communal  liberty.”  Thereto 
^  concise  definition  of  the  amount  of 
y ‘i®°ianded,  “  Paris  elects  a  municipal  council 
Do^  .  ^  regulate  alone  the  affairs  of  the  city.  The 
ffuarfl*  f  ^  ^fistance  puhlique,  the  instruction,  the 
ThprJ^’  hberty,  are  dependent  on  that  council. 

army  in  Paris  but  the  National  Guard, 
oflSc^  *  ^-^ie-bodied  citizens.  It  elects  its  own 

suhnrrR^'?  “^^iier  that  the  army  is  always 

its  own  1,  authorities.  Paris  contributes 

8  are  m  the  general  defence  of  France,  and  a 


contingent  in  case  of  a  national  war.  No  army  is  allowed 
to  enter  Paris,  and  certain  limits  are  fixed  to  the  troops 
which  they  cannot  overstep.  Paris  elects  its  functionaries 
and  magistrates.”  “  These  legitimate  complaints,”  it  is 
added,  “  are  present  to  the  minds  of  all ;  but  by  this  does 
Paris  separate  itself  from  France  ?  No :  Paris  w’ants,  not 
to  destroy  the  work  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  but 
to  continue  it.  But  Paris,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  more  oppressed  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
wishes  now  to  re-conquer  its  privileges  and  to  affirm  its 
rights.  The  recent  movement  is  not  an  insurrection,  but 
a  revolution.”  There  are  truth  and  force  in  that  pro¬ 
gramme  which  no  fair  logic  can  refute,  certainly  not  tho 
flimsy  twaddle  which  M.  Thiers  heaps  up  in  his  daily 
circulars  to  the  prefets,  or  the  grins  and  shrugs  with 
which  M.  Favre  and  M.  Picard  entertain  the  National 
Assembly. 

It  is  too  plain  to  need  admission  that  there  is  very 
little  agreement  between  the  temperate  language  of 
this  manifesto  and  the  intemperate  action  of  the  party 
now  dominant  in  Paris.  Much  of  that  action  is  wholly 
indefensible.  It  is  not  even  defended  by  the  authors  of 
the  Commune.  That,  however,  is  the  best  ground  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  Paris.  .  Its  masters  for  the  day  arc 
violent  and  selfish.  They  do  their  utmost  to  revive  the 
evil  times  of  1793,  and  mischievous  burlesque  of  tho  old 
reign  of  terror  is  the  result.  Private  property  is  confis¬ 
cate  ;  newspapers  are  suppressed  ;  priests,  civilians,  and 
soldiers  are  imprisoned  without  formal  trial ;  and  much 
personal  inconvenience,  with  some  considerable  suffering, 
is  brought  upon  a  great  many  of  tho  people.  That  there 
would  be  more,  and  more  wrong-doing,  if  it  were  in  tho 
power  of  these  men  to  do  it,  may  readily  be  believed. 
But  the  extent  of  their  violence  is  the  measure  of  their 
power,  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  really  very  slight. 
All  their  misdeeds  are  reported  to  us  ;  but  the  sum  of 
all  is  comparatively  little,  and  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  party  which  has  most 
influence  in  Paris,  though  just  now  it  is  under  a  cloud. 
Even  that  cloud  is  slight.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  who 
brought  about  the  Commune  have  been  declared  traitora  ; 
but  the  friends  of  these  traitors  are  not  suppressed.  W e  find 
them  still  at  work,  and  only  waiting  for  the  present  storm 
to  blow  over  before  they  once  more  take  the  complete  lead 
in  carrying  out  their  work.  How  was  it  last  Monday,  when 
a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  an  interview 
with  M.  Moreau  and  other  members  of  the  Comito 
Central?  In  manly  and  straightforward  words  they 
showed  that  they  had  no  part  in  the  mischief-making  of 
the  Commune,  that  they  had  objected  to  that  mischief¬ 
making,  and  that  they  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  ti  iumph 
of  their  own  more  truly  patriotic  schemes.  Whether 
they  will  recover  sufficient  influence  for  that,  whether, 
in  this  case,  they  will  use  it  properly,  and  whether  there 
is  any  good  chance  of  Paris  being  made  independent 
and  prosperous  under  theii*  guidance,  we  have  yet  to  see. 
Perhaps  the  odds  are  against  them ;  but  there  is  a  oliance, 
and  to  that  chance  we  may  look  forward  with  some  hope. 

Certainly  the  prospect  is  rather  startling ;  but  it  will 
bear  looking  into,  and,  the  more  we  look  at  it,  tho  more 
feasible  it  appears.  Why  should  not  Paris  bo  a  free 
city  in  France  ?  Why  should  it  not  set  an  example  of 
fi«e  government,  which  other  cities  can  follow,  until,  at 
last,  all  France  is  free  ?  There  is  truth  in  the  complaint 
of  the  Republican  League,  that  “  Paris,’  during  tho  last 
twenty  years,  has  been  more  oppressed  than  the  rest  of 
the  country.”  There  was  gilding  on  its  chains  during 
the  Second  Empire.  Artificial  means  were  used  for 
bringing  wealth  and  work  into  it  j  the  needs  and  tho 
vices  of  the  populace  alike  were  catered  for  by  tho 
deposed  Emperor ;  faubourgs,  avenues,  and  courts  wero 
swept  and  furbished  up,  and  every  house  was  plasterecl 
over,  so  that  the  wretchedness  and  misery  within  it 
might  not  offend  the  passers  by ;  tinsel  and  glitter  wero 
everywhere  established,  and  closer ies  and  bockeries  wero 
careftilly  looked  after  by  gensd'armes,  while  theatrea 
were  subsidised,  and  peep-shows  received  imperial 
patronage — all  with  the  object  of  amusing  the  people, 
and  preventing  them  from  attending  to  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship.  There  was  oppression  in  these  things. 
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and  in  eveiything  else  connected  with  the  well-being  of 
Paris,  that  tho  friends  of  liberty  have  good  reason  to 
resent.  They  have  good  reason,  too,  to  expect  that  that, 
or  worse,  whether  like  it  or  different  from  it,  will 
begin  again  when  the  cmel  fate  which  has  placed  M. 


Association  advocate  is  only  a  partial  approximation  to 
those  venerable  traditions  which,  in  theory,  are  dear  to 
the  Tory  mind,  and  which,  when  properly  educated  W 
its  chief  instructor,  it  has  shown  itself  ready  to  reviv^ 


in  practice.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  method  of  Inn/ 


Thiers  at  the  head  of  affairs  has  worked  out  its  pur-  holding  that  was  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Britons' 


pose.  France  is  likely,  before  long,  to  become  imperial  though  thei*e  are  strong  reasons  for  assuming  that  amone 
or  monarchical, — or  if  it  does  not,  no  thanks  will  be  due  them,  as  among  other  savage  races,  whoever  tilled  the 
to  its  temporary  rulers ;  and  the  Parisians  are  unwilling  soil  was  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  so  much  of  it  ag 
that  their  city  should  any  longer  be  made  the  snare  and  he  cultivated,  and  that  what  was  unused  was  the  pro- 
the  toy  of  a  vicious  tyranny.  They  claim  that  they  shall  perty  of  the  tril^  or  community  in  temporary  or  per- 
rule  I’aris  for  themselves,  and  for  its  own  welfare  alone ;  manent  occupation  of  it.  If  that  was  the  case  a  new 
and,  though  the  strong  tendency  of  modem  government  principle  was  introduced  by  the^  ^man  conquerors  of 
is  tow'ards  centralisation,  they  can  point  to  many  good  the  island,  and  adopted  with  variations  by  the  two  great 
precedents  for  a  different  state  of  things.  The  state  of  races  of  conquerors  or  appropriators  that  succeeded 
things  in  Paris  is  certainly  in  favour  of  decentralisation,  them.  Under  the  Romans^  all  the  ^d  belonged  in 
The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  intensely  Republican,  theory  to  the  Empire,  and  its  occupants  only  held  it 
and  the  Republican  institutions  that  they  desire  are  at  upon  sufferance,^  variously  expressed  or  not  expressed  at 
variance  with  tho  inclinations  of  most  other  Frenchmen,  all.  The  Teutonic  immigrants,  whom  we  call  our  Anelo. 


Th^  sa^  in  effect  to  their  countrymen  of  the  provinces, 
“  \Vo  will  not,  as  our  predecessors  did,  propose  to  force 


Saxon  forefathers,  took  possession  of  so  much  of  the 
soil  as  they  cared  to  have,  and  gradually  adapted  the 
upon  you  tho  democracy  that  we  desire;  nor  will  we  Communistic  habits  with  which  they  started  to  the 
submit  to  tho  aristocratic  rule  that  you  approve  of.  Let  Imperialistic  habits^  which  they  found  in  force  among 
us  then  each  choose  for  ourselves.  Wo  in  Paris  will  the  Romanised  Britons  with  whom  they  assimilated, 
manage  our  internal  affairs,  and  we  wdll  join  with  you  in  We  shall  not  here  indulge  in .  a  dissertation  on  “  folc- 
a  federation  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  country.  If  we  land  ’*  and  “  b6c-land  ”  and  “  l®n-land,**  though  we 
fail,  w'o  will  ask  you  to  take  us  back  into  the  inner  circle  commend  the  study  to  all  who  set  more  store  than  we 
of  your  national  life ;  if  wo  succeed,  we  know  that  you  do  on  the  value  of  ancient  precedents.  The  study  will 
will  soon  follow  our  lead.”  Is  there  not  reason  in  that  ?  show  them  that,  originally,  all  the  lands  of  the  Anglo- 
But,  whether  reason  or  unreason,  it  is  the  project  of  Saxons  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  people  who 
the  strongest  section  in  the  largest  unit  of  France.  The  occupied  them,  subject  to  certain  contributions  for  the 
present  Communal  expeiiment  may  fail  by  reason  of  its  support  of  government  in  the  district,  and  the  mainten- 
ow'n  incapacity,  and  tho  vices  of  its  dominant  members,  ance  of  a  suitable  defence  against  alien  aggressors ;  and 
It  may  bo  spoilt  by  the  troops  of  the  National  Assembly,  that  gradually,  as  society  came  to  be  more  orranised, 
But  tho  true  principles  of  liberty  that  give  it  all  its  real  portions  of  these  lands  were  appropriated  by  the  com- 


But  tho  true  principles  of  liberty  that  give  it  all  its  real  portions  of  these  lands  were  appropriated  by  the  corn- 
strength  will  grow,  and,  quickly  or  slowly,  the  rotten-  monwealth,  and  assigned  by  “  b6c  ”  or  charter,  by 
ness  of  French  nationality  will  have  to  be  purged  out  by  “  Iron  ”  or  lease,  to  the  great  men  who  rendered  spedal 
some  such  enterprises  as  those  which  are  now  denounced  services  to  the  State,  and  who,  in  return  for  the  favours 
and  misrepresented  by  the  enemies  of  independent  Paris,  thus  conferred  upon  them,  gave  substantial  aid  in  sup- 

plving  fifirhting  contingents,  in  keeping  up  roads,  castles, 

■  J  ak.  an.-A _  aVa  _ JaC _ A  AU-A 


LAND-HOLDING. 

Tho  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  to  tho  pro¬ 
gramme  of.  which  Mr  Mill  has  just  appended  an 
explanatory  statement,  and  which  is  to  commence  its 
public  campaign  about  a  fortnight  hence,  has  undor- 


and  the  like.  That  was  the  undefined  feudalism  that 
grew  up  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  After  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  there  was  no  lack  of  feudal  definitions. 
All  England  became  the  property  of  the  conquering  race, 
the  whole  conquering  race  being  the  property  of  the  king 

at  its  head.  England  was  one  great  Crown-land,  although 

^  _ _ 


taken  a  good  work,  and  ought  to  do  it  easily.  Tho  for  purposes  of  convenience  or  necessity  it  was  speedilv 
moderation  of  its  demands,  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  parcelled  out  among  tho  great  barons  and  the  noble 

1  •  1  •.  .  1  .  !• _ -•i?. _  _ -.1 _ _  -1 _  j _ 1 _ A  aUa 


which  it  proposes  a  compromise  between  the  great  mass  families,  upon  whom  alone  devolved  the  responsibility 
of  tho  people,  who  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  terri-  of  preserving  the  internal  welfare  of  the  country,  and  of 


torial  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  few  who  now 
enjoy  as  much  as  they  like  of  its  profits,  should  greatly 
iacilitate  the  action  of  the  Association;  and  if  too  much 
obstruction  is  offered  during  the  next  few  years  to  the 
temperate  scheme  which  it  propounds,  it  will  render 


protecting  it  from  foreign  invasion.  Tenants  in  capjte 
had  their  sub-tenants,  and  sub-tenants  had  their  villeins 
and  serfs.  There  were  allodial  lands  and  fiscal  lands. 
There  was  feudation  and  sub-infeudation.  But  all 
things  and  all  people  belonged  ultimately  to  the  Sove- 


eflficiont  service  by  preparing  the  way  for  bolder  war-  ^eign,  and  the  Sovereign  wfis  a  personmcation  ot  me 
fare.  Whether  that  warfare  is  necessary  will  depend  State.  The  rent  paid  might  be  only  a  peppercorn,  * 
upon  the  attitude  of  tho  lauded  aristocracy.  The  flagon  of  wine,  or  a  buck  once  a  year;  hut  even  the 
labouring  classes  of  England  are  long-suffering.  “Half  peppercorn  served  as  a  symbol  that  the  tenant  of  each 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,”  they  are  apt  to  think,  great  or  small  estate  held  it  only  by  favour  of  the 
even  when  the  whole  loaf,  or  far  more  than  half  of  it,  is  monarch,  and  might  be  deprived  of  it  at  will. 


give  readily  the  portion  that  is  now  asked  of  them,  in  hangs  on  to  the  same  theory.  The  customs  oi  pnnio- 
ordcr  that  they  may  have  a  firmer  hold  on  what  will  be  geniture  and  entail  are  only  excrescences  of  feudalis®* 


left  in  their  hands.  That  they  w’ill  give  it  without  grudg-  and  the  whole  system  of  lan^-lenure,  as  it  now  P**®^^**.^’ 
ing  is  not  to  bo  expected  ;  hut  recent  example  is  in  favour  is  only  a  vicious  relic  of  feudal  times,  which  ough  ^  o 
of  tlicir  giving,^  under  compulsion,  with  a  smiling  face,  have  been  abolished  when  feudalism  itself  w^  in 
Did  not  Mr  Disraeli  induce  liis  party,  only  four  years  ciple  abolished.  All  honest  Conservatives,  if  they  wi 
ago,  to  pass  a  measure  of  household  suffrage,  more  com-  investigate  the  matter  fairly,  will  find  themselves  m 
plete  than  that  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  excuse  that  it  was  in  dilemma— either  all  land  is  held  on  feudal 
trueaccordance  with  Conservative  principles,  and  nothing  which  case,  though  the  lease  may  be  perpetual,  it  * 
hut  a  restitution  to  English  taxpayers  of  those  rights  held  from  the  Crown,  that  is,  from  the  Slate,  only 
which  were  theirs  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  good  behaviour,  and  subject  to  all  the  charges  j.® 

Constitution?  A  like  and  even  stronger  argument  in  to  the  defence  and  regulation  of  the  State ;  or  fou(  a  i 

favour  of  land  tenure  reform  is  readv  at  his  hands  and  ifaolf  i*a  fnn  mndAm  a  thincr  for  Tories  to  take  accoun  » 


may  be 


from  some  better  motive,  if  the  Whigs  are  obstinate  land  belonging  to  the  w  hole  community,  ana 
®o^^n.  portioned  out,  if  it  is  portioned  out  at  all,  by  ®  » 

Tho  system  of  land  tenure  which  Mr  Mill  and  the  “  b6c,”  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  at 
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The  Lend  Tenure  Reform  Association,  however,  is 
less  exacting  than  it  might  be  if  it  believed  as  strongly 
Jo  Tories,  or  even  Whigs,  in  the  value  of  historic 
recedents.  It  bases  its  arguments  only  on  abstract 
Principles  of  justice  and  on  the  necessities  of  general 
expediency.  Making  no  appeal  to  the  past,  it  is  not 
ret^pective  in  its  claims.  It  proposes  to  leave  owners 
of  land  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  they  now  possess, 
restraining  only  the  selfish  and  mischievous  advan¬ 
tages  that  they  might  hereafter  derive  from  it,  to  the 
^riment  of  all  who  are  less  fortunate  than  they 
are.  “  The  Society  is  formed,”  as  Mr  Mill  says,  “  to 
promote,  not  the  abolition  of  landed  property,  but  its 
reform  and  the  vindication  of  those  rights  of  the  entire 
community  which  need  not  be,  and  never  ought  to  have 
been,  waived  in  favour  of  the  landlords.”  With  that 
object  it  will  seek  to  bring  about  an  efficient  change  in 
the  laws  by  which  at  present  the  transfer  of  land  is 
rendered  very  diflScult  and  costly,  to  abolish  the  custom 
of  primogeniture,  and  to  annul  the  pernicious  system  of 
entail.  By  these  means  indirectly,  and  in  other  ways 
directly,  it  will  strive  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  small  cultivators,  working  singly 
or  in  co-operative  unions,  and,  while  encouraging  the 
appropriation  of  waste  lands  and  districts  now  set  apart 
for  the  frivolous  amusement  of  their  frivolous  holders, 
it  will  aim  to  protect  all  the  open  spaces  and  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  historic,  scientific,  or  artistic  value  which  are 
necessary  to  the  health  or  education  of  the  people, 
and  which  many  present  owners  think  only  of  utilising 
for  their  own  profit  or  entertainment.  All  this,  however, 
according  to  the  programme  of  the  Association,  will  be 
done  with  a  strict  regard  to  vested  interests.  Whatever 
has  been  acquired  by  past  perversion,  under  legal  sanction, 
of  the  nation’s  duty  to  itself,  it  is  proposed  to  leave  intact 
in  the  hands  of  its  possessors.  Only  as  regards  the 
future  will  the  country  be  asked  to  protect  itself  from 
pjorji  Oa  ibis  point,  the  most  important  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Land  Tenura  Reform  Association,  Mr  Mill  says, 
in  his  pamphlet : 

There  are  some  things  which,  if  allowed  to  be  articles  of  com* 
merce  at  all,  cannot  be  prevented  from  being  monopolised  articles. 
On  all  such  the  State  has  an  acknowledged  right  to  limit  the 
profits.  Railways,  for  instance,  are  inevitably  a  monopoly,  and 
the  State,  accordingly,  sets  a  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  railway 
fares.  Now,  land  is  one  of  these  natural  monopolies.  The  demana 
for  it,  in  etery  prosperous  country,  is  constantly  rising,  while  the 
land  itself  is  susceptible  of  but  little  increase.  All  such  articles, 
when  indispensable  to  human  existence,  tend  irresistil^  to  rise  in 
price,  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population.  The  rise  of 
the  Table  of  land,  and  of  the  incomes  of  land-owners,  during  the 


option  thus  allowed  would  be  a  permanent  security  to  the  land- 
owners  against  any  unjust  or  excessive  exercise  of  the  right  of 
taxation  by  the  State. 


i.1.  clear,  forcible,  and  temperate  sentences  will  bo 
the  text  for  much  that  will  have  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  we  shall  ourselves  have  something  to  say  on  it 
a  or  the  present  we  are  content,  in  welcoming  this  new 
movement  for  the  removal  of  an  old  and  growing 
national  weakness,  to  repeat  the  views  which 
Mr  Mill  has  put  forward  in  unimpeachable  and  very 
conciliatory  terms.  ^ 


DR  BOLLINGER’S  LETTER. 


“  Alongside  of  its  Protestantism  Germany  has  not 
ceased  to  nourish  a  Catholicism,  not  less  enlightened, 
not  less  honest,  and  not  less  liberal.  It  manifested  itself 
at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  in  that  opposition,  trium¬ 
phant  in  its  apparent  defeat,  to  which  it  furnished  several 
of  the  staunchest  supports.  However,  it  was  not  in  a 
bishop,  but  in  a  simple  priest,  that  it  personified  itself; 
an  old  man  kept  young  by  intellect  and  heart  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  experience,  a  patriarch  of  science,  as 
he  has  so  truly  been  termed,  but  a  patriarch  of  conscience 


^so,  and  a  man  who,  great  by  his  character  as  by  his 
intelligence,  compels  respect  from  those  who  are  incap- 


)re8ent  century,  has  been  enormous.  Part  of  it,  undoubtedly, 
lu  been  due  to  agricultural  improvements  and  the  expenditure 


of  capital  ou  the  soil.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  result 
of  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  prt^ncts,  and  for  build¬ 
ing  land,  and  would  have  taken  place  even  though  no  money  had 
been  laid  out  in  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
Snch  outlay,  moreover,  as  there  has  been,  w*as  made,  m  a  great 
proportion  of  cases,  not  by  the  landlord,  but  by  the  tenant,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  indemnified  by  a  temporary  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  profits ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  increased  return 
produced  by  the  tenant's  capital  has  become  an  unearned  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  landord.  .  .  . 

The  Society  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  land-owners  in  their 
past  acquisitions.  But  they  assert  the  right  of  the  State  to  all  such 
accessions  of  income  in  the  future.  Whatever  value  the  land  may 
have  acquired  at  the  time  when  the  principle  they  contend  for 
shall  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament,  they  do  not  propose  to 
interfere  with.  If,  rather  than  submit  to  be  specially  taxed  on 
the  future  increase  of  his  rent,  a  land-owner  prefers  to  relinquish 
his  land  to  the  State,  the  Society  are  willing  that  the  State  should 
*0*^  It  at  its  selling  value.  By  this  provision,  all  his  just  claims 
vill  be  fully  satisfied,  while  the  bargain  will  still  be  highly  advan- 
tsgeous  to  the  nation,  since  an  individual  never  gives,  in  present 
lot  a  remote  profit,  anything  like  what  that  profit  is  worth 
to  the  Slate,  which  is  immortal.  In  this  manner,  that  increase  of 
wealth  which  now  flows  into  the  coffers  of  private  persons  from 
oe  mere  process  of  society,  and  not  from  their  own  merits  or 
scrificer,  will  be  gradually,  and  in  an  increasing  proportion, 
™  ^l*ottt  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  from  whose  collec- 
*.***[tion8  and  sacrifices  it  really  proceeds.  The  State  will 
nofi.  *  entire  rent  of  the  lands  voluntarily  sold  to  it  by  their 
^ith  a  tax  on  the  future  increase  of  rent  on 
iuitir  whose  owners  have  sufiBcient  confidence  in  the 

Theuk^  tnoiUration  of  the  State  to  prefer  retaining  them, 

th^ir  ehould  be  allowed  at  any  future  period  to  alter 

mor«  if lands  for  the  price  first  offered ;  or 
▼eninff  n# have  made,  during  the  inter- 
g  period,  substantial  improvements  at  their  own  cost.  The 


able  of  loving  him.  I  have  named  Bollinger.”  These 
words  are  taken  from  a  discourse  which  Pere  Hyacinthe 
delivered  in  London  last  December,  and  they  accurately 
describe  the  position  the  remarkable  man  to  whom  they 
were  applied  occupies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  passage  is  a  vigorous  and  truthful  sketch  of  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Liberal  party  in  Germany  by  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Liberal  party  in  France.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  accepted  as  an  acknowledgment  that  in  this 
movement  Germany  is  in  advance  of  France,  and  as  a 
loyal  declaration  of  allegiance  by  the  man  best  qualified 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  France. 

Thft  aathmiilr  of  the  Franco- German  war  neceesltatcu 
the  hasfy  prorogation  of  the  (Ecumenical  CoiincO,  and 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power ;  but 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the 
^ast  nine  months  have  tended,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
allay  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Papal  infallibility.  It  has  even  seemed  to 
many  that  the  new  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff*  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  whole  Catholic  world 
without  any  further  protest  than  had  been  made  by  the 
minority  or  the  Bishops  previous  to  their  authoritative 
promulgation  by  the  (5ouncil.  No  schism  was  apparently 
to  follow  in  consequence  of  the  retrograde  action  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  and  the 
fnends  of  Liberalism  had  predicted;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  more  closely  knit 
together  by  the  new  bonds  imposed  on  its  members, 
exactly  as  Pius  IX.  had  foretold.  These  hopes  and 
fears  were  founded  on  a  thorough  misconception  of  the 
causes  and  purport  of  the  temporary  quiescence  of  the 
Catholic  Libert  party,  which  was  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe,  without  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  indicated  any  intention  to  bow  submissively 
to  the  adverse  decisions  of  the  Council.  It  would  plainly 
have  been  unwise,  and  even  impossible,  for  the  Liberal 
Catholics  to  have  prosecuted  their  opposition  to  the 
decree  of  the  Papal  infallibility  at  a  time  when  public 
attention  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany.  The  policy  they  have 
pursued  has  been  irresistibly  forced  upon  them,  alike  by 
prudence  and  by  circumstances  no  power  on  earth  could 
control.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  war  brought  to  an 
end,  than  the  contest  between  the  progressive  and  the 
retrograde  sections  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  it 
interrupted,  is  resumed.  The  crisis  has  simply  been 
delayed :  it  has  neither  been  averted  nor  surmounted. 

The  letter  addressed  by  Br  Bollinger  to  the  Arch*- 
bishop  of  Munich,  his  immediate  ecclesiastical  superior, 
in  explanation  of  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  declaring  the  Pope  omnipotent  and  infallible, 
is  the  signal  that  the  compulsory  truce  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  has  reached  its  termination.  Br  Dollin- 
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be  moved  for  as'soon  as  Parliament  re-assemble**  • 
the  meantime  we  have  quite  suflScient  evidence  before  ^ 
upon  which  to  arrive  at  no  very  doubtful  conclusion  ** 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Qoeensland  Foreign  Immi¬ 
gration  Act  private  vessels  used  to  sail  to  the  South 
Islands  and  return  to  Queensland  with  a  cargo  of  Polv 
nesian  labourers,  for  whom  the  Queensland  planters  were 
willing  to  pay  a  very  good  price.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  Polynesians,  in  most  cases,  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  contract  into  which  they 
had  entered ;  that  too  often  they  wei-e  carried  away  ft-om 
their  native  islands  against  their  own  w  ill ;  and  that  in 
the  colony  itself  they  were  practically  treated  as  slaves 
barbarously  overworked,  and,  when  unfit  for  further 
labour,  mercilessly  discharged  and  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  state  of  things  went  on  until  1868,  when 
the  abuses  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  planters,  and 
by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  immigrant 
trade,  became  altogether  too  notorious,  and  the  Queens¬ 
land  Legislature  was  more  or  less  compelled  to  pass  the 
now  famous  Foreign  Immigration  Act,  by  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Murdoch,  “  the  Legislature  has  done  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prevent  abuses  in  Polynesian  emigration.” 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Act  was  to 
some  extent  animated  by  a  honajidesj  and  that  its  object 
was,  while  doing  nothing  to  discourage  in  the  least  the 
importation  of  coloured  labourers,  to  render  the  lot 
of  the  Polynesian  immigrant  as  tolerable  as  legislation 
could  make  it.  How  far  it  fulfils  its  purpose  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine. 

No  person  may,  so  runs  the  Act,  import  Polynesians 
into  Queensland  unless  he  entos  into  a  bond  of  600i., 
with  two  sureties,  to  prevent  kidnapping,  and  a  further 
bond  of  lOZ.  for  each  immigrant,  to  return  him  to  his 
country  at  the  end  of  his  three  years  of  service ;  nor  may 
any  native  be  landed  in  Queensland  until  it  has  been 
ascertained  tliat  ho  understands  the  agroeTnent  which  be 
has  made,  and  has  entered  into  it  voluntarily,  fia  sflys  the 
law.  But,  as  against  the  law,  come  a  few  unpleasant 
facts.  One  instance,  aptly  chosen,  is  as  good  as  a  dozen. 
We  wrill  select  the  case  of  Mr  Boss  Lewin.  Mr  Boss 
►Lewin,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  always  fortunatev 
Some,  little  time  ago  he  was  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  Polynesian  immigrants  in  the  vessel  Spunkie^  and 
upon  his  arrival  at  Brisbane  he  was  charged  with  rape 
upon  a  native  girl.  The  case  was  ultimately  dismissed, 
as  the  girl  did  not  know  the  nature  of  an  oath.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  fSairly  thought  that  under 
these  circumstances  Mr  Boss  Lewin  was  hardly  the 
fittest  person  to  receive  a  licence  from  the  Qneen^ 
land  Government.  Yet  a  licence  Mr  Boss  Lewin 
has  got,  and  with  his  licence  Commander  Palmer, 
of  the  ItosariOf  caught  Mr  Boss  Lewin  on  board  the 
Daphne.  On  the  Daphne,  with  Mr  Boss  Lewin,  were 
one  hundred  natives,  two-thirds  of  them  stark-naked, 
the  others  decorated  with  little  bits  of  rag, — whereas,  by 
the  Act,  each  native  ought  to  have  been  provided  with  a 
shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a  blanket.  There  was  no 
interpreter  on  board,  so  that  the  wretched  sava^  had 
no  means  of  making  their  wants  known.  Neither  Mr 
Thurston,  the  English  Consul  at  Fiji,  nor  Commander 
Palmer,  believed  that  these  natives  understood  anything 
about  engagements ;  “and,”  the  report  goes  on, ‘‘ from 
their  geneml  appearance,  coupled  with  the 
above  related,  we  believe  they  have  been  kidnapped. 
The  “  circumstances  above  narrated  ”  are  that 
was  only  empowered  by  his  licence  to  recruit  fifty-e^ht 
immigrants,  but  had  one  hundred  on  board ;  that  tha® 
were  “numerous  irregularities”  in  the  ship’s  papers, 
that  she  had  no  clearance  for  Fiji,  where  she  was 
tured,  and  to  which  the  extra  forty-t^o  Polynesians 
probably  being  conveyed;  and  that  the 
excepted)  was  “  fitted  up  precisely  the  same  as  an  Afi'ican 
slaver.”  We  may  add  tliat  Fiji  can  hardly  be  a 
for  Polynesian  labour,  it  being,  according  to 
Palmer,  the  practice  with  certein  Fijian  platers  to 
their  labourers,  and  then  rub  red  pepper-duice  into  e 
wounds,  and  to  cut  off  the  great  toes  of  the 
Adoni  Bezek — with  a  hammer  and  chiseL 
selected  Mr  Boss  Lewin  as  our  instance,  we  cannot  spare 


ger’s  disbelief  in  these  dogmas  being  ayowea  ana  noto¬ 
rious,  tlie  Archbishop  announced  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  institute  penal  proceedings  against  him  if  he 
did  not,  before  a  given  date,  renounce  his  errors  and 
abandon  the  position  ho  took  up  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Council,  and  has  since  maintained.  As  was  to  1^ 

ian’s  reply  to  this  threat  is 
Instead  of  crying  peccavi, 
that  he  shall  be 


expected,  the  learned  theologi 
a  repetition  of  the  offence, 
lie  Ims  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
allowed  to  demonstrate  before  a  Council-Meeting  of 
Bishops,  shortly  to  assemble  at  Fulda,  that  the  dogma  of 
the  Papal  infallibility  is  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church;  that  many  of  the 
Bishops  who  voted  for  it  were  “  led  astray  by  the  class- 
books  from  which  they  took  their  ideas,”  the  proofs  given 
in  the  books  being  “  for  the  moat  part  false,  invented,  or 
distorted  ;  ”  and  that  “  the  new  decrees  are  simply  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  constitutions  of  the  States  of  Europe,  and 
especially  with  that  of  Bavaria,”  which  he  lately  took  an 
oath  to  observe  on  his  admission  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
Councillors  of  State.  The  name  of  the  place  to  which 
Dr  Ddllinger  refers  rem^ds  us  that  the  pastoral  issued 
by  the  Bishops  who  assembled  at  Fulda  in  1869  was  the 
earliest  important  symptom  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
German  Catholics  at  the  prospect,  which  has  since  been 
realised,  that  the  dogma  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  would 
be  proclaimed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  has  refused  Dr 
Dbllinger’s  request,  as  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
learn  what  these  same  Bishops  now  think  on  a  subject 
which,  less  than  tw^o  years  ago,  caused  them  “anxieties 
calculated  to  w'eaken  confidence ;  ”  but  the  refusal  has 
doubtless  been  anticipated.  The  (Ecumenical  Council 
having  issued  its  decree,  the  Archbishop  argues  there  is 
no  longer  aiy  question  to  discuss.  Authority  has  de- 
ciiled  what  (Jatholics  are  to  believe,  and  reason  has  no 
fiuther  duty. 

But  the  ZHZttCT  cannot  rOot  hcicr.  Arvuvagu-x/r  i^ot- 
liiiger  has  been  denied  an  opportunity  of  defending  his 
p<jsition  before  the  Fulda  Synod,  he  has  laid  at  least  the 
lieads  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  his  theses  before  the 
w'orld,  and  he  must  either  be  answered  or  be  condemned 
nnd  silenced.  Moreover,  he  is  not  alone.  “  Thousands 
of  the  clergy,”  he  tells  the  Archbishop,  “  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  laity  think  as  I  do,  and  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  accept  the  new  articles  of  faith.”  It  is 
probable  tliat  the  ranks  of  the  dissentients  will  be 
iimterially  recruited  by  the  publication  of  the  paper 
se  tting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  Dr  Dellinger’s  repu¬ 
diation  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  based,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  stand  he  has  made  will  bring  on  a  decisive  issue. 
The  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  fundamental. 
Dr  Ddllinger  complains  that  “in-future  every  Catholic 
Christian  can  only  answer  the  query  why  he  believes 
this  or  that,  as  follows  :  ‘  I  believe  or  deny  it,  because 
the  infallible  Pope  has  commanded  me  to  believe  or  deny 
it.’  ”  There  are  many,  perhaps  a  vast  majority  of 
Catholics,  w  ho,  so  far  from  grumbling  at  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  will  rejoice  heartily  at  the  simple  device  that 
has  been  discovered  for  solving  the  difficulties  that  sur¬ 
round  theological  questions.  But  it  wall  not  satisfy  the 
liigher  order  of  Catholics,  w  ho  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  even  on  other  subjects  than  those  proscribed  and 
foreclosed  by  the  Church.  While  the  Church,  as  a  whole, 
w  as  considered  to  be  the  final  authority  on  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine.  Catholics  might  be  excused  if  they 
felt  puzzled  and  confused;  but  w'hen  the  alternative 
before  them  is  simply  their  own  judgment,  and  that  of 
tlie  Supreme  Pontiff  for  the  time  being,  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  difficult  to  make  a  choice. 


THE  QUEENSLAND  SLAVE-TBADE. 

“  Slavery  ”  is  an  ugly  word.  But  it  is  clear  that 
^ometlnng  very  like  an  organised  slave-trade  is  going  on 
in  Queensland,  and  that  in  the  Fiji  Islands  slavery,  pure 
and  simple,  is  in  full  foree.  The  information  which  at 
present  exists  upon  the  subject  is  mainly  contained  in 
two  Parliamentary  papers.  No.  408  of  the  session  of ’69 
nnd  No.  79  of  the  session  of  ’71 ;  but  fresh  papers  will 
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e  to  relate  Bow  three  natives  were  butchered  on  board 
You)i<3  Aitstralian,  or  to  do  more  than  to  quote  Com- 
ander  Palmer’s  opinion  “  that  the  traffic  in  natives,  as 
S  present  carried  on,  is  in  no  way  removed  from  a 
reimlar  slave-trade.” 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  bond  for  500?.  required  by 
the  Act  in  no  way  prevents  kidnapping.  Lord  Belmore 
very  explicit  upon  this  point,  and  does  not  conceal  his 
ipinion  that  the  Act  is  grossly  evaded,  the  immigration 
a^nt  bribing  the  cannibal  chiefs  to  offer  a  number  of 
tSir  able-bodied  subjects  the  choice  of  either  embark¬ 
ing  with  the  agent  for  Queensland,  or  else  being  toma¬ 
hawked  upon  the  spot.  Nor  does  the  Act  at  all  mitigate 
the  severe  terms  imposed  upon  the  luckless  islanders. 
The  wa<yes  given  to  them  are,  as  a  rule,  6?.  a-year,  and 
are  paid  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  three  years. 
All  sorts  of  iniquitous  deductions  are  made,  so  that  the 
balance  is  as  often  as  not  against  the  Polynesian,  instead 
offer  him ;  w'hile,  if  there  be  a  balance  in  his  favour  at 
all,  he  is  half-cajoled,  half-bullied  into  taking  it  out 
in  “Brummagem”  goods  —  cheap  knives,  tomahawks, 
blankets,  and  beads.  The  Act  orders  that  he  is  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years  to  be  taken  to  his  native  island, 
but  it  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  its  require¬ 
ments  are  properly  fulfilled.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that ’t  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Polynesian  to  prefer 
to  go  to  gaol  rather  than  to  work  out  his  ftill  term  of 
•a  fact  behind  which,  as  the  Bishop  of  Sydney 


Queensland  soon  will  be  of  Fiji, — in  which  planters* 
elysium  the  Immigration  Act  is  not  at  present  in  force, 
and  Messrs  Lowin,  Burt,  and  Underwood  do  pretty 
much  as  .they  like.  ^  An  analogous  difficulty  exists  in 
California,  but  in  a  simpler  shape.  The  Chinese  coolie 
is  a  free  labourer,  and  Mr  Bill  Nye,  whose  opinion  it  is 
that  “we’re  ruined  by  cheap  Chinese  labour,”  would 
find  it  difficult  to  change  his  Protectionist  warwhoop  for 
a  “  no  slavery  ”  cry.  But  in  Queensland  the  economical 
question  of  cheap  labour  is  yet  farther  complicated  by 
the  ethical  question  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
“  nigger  slavery  ”  in  this  its  latest  aspect. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  tendo  Achillia  of  the  whole 
matter.  When  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like  bullocks, 
and  were  held  by  the  purchaser  in  fee-simple,  slavery 
was  a  simple  question  of  kind.  It  has  now  become  a 
subtle  question  of  degree,  with  an  infinitude  of  shades 
and  gradations.  The  laws  against  slavery  are  strict 
enough  and  intelligible  enough.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  say  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  a  slaver  who 
toicks  a  number  of  poor  wretched  savages  into  an  in¬ 
iquitous  bargain,  the  terms  of  which  they  but  imperfectly 
comprehend,  and  who  then  holds  them  to  their  compact 
with  all  the  business  aptitude  of  an  Old  Bailey  solicitor, 
and  all  the  low  ferocity  of  a  Carolina  overseer  in  the  old 
days.  The  only  practical  suggestion  which  has  as  yet 
been  made  is  that  a  British  squadron  should  cruise  about 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  keep  such  vessels  as  the  Daphne 
and  the  Yonng  Australian  in  proper  order.  This  is  a  very 
modest  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Queensland  Govern¬ 
ment,  whi(m,  having  for  its  own  especial  benefit  and 
delight  unchained  the  devil,  now  hints  that  no  very  great 
harm,  after  all,  will  be  done,  if  England  will  be  kind 
enough  to  undertake  the  expense  of  keeping  him  well  in 
hand.  If  Queensland  is  really  in  earnest  in  its  noisily 
expressed  desire  to  protect  the  Polynesian,  why  does  il 
not  add  a  few  clauses  to  the  Act  ?  Let  it  be  open  to  the 
labourer  to  determine  at  any  time  by  a  month’s  notice 
his  present  three  years’  period  of  slavery.  Let  wages  be 
paid  weekly  in  money,  not,  as  now,  three-yearly  in  money, 
food  and  clothes,  and- let  ^1  truck  transactions  in  beads 
and  tomahawks  be  strictly  forbidden.  And,  lastly,  let 
the  law  throw  upon  the  skipper  of  the  immigrant  vessel 
the  onus  of  showing  that  his  immigrants  came  willingly. 
Those  who  read  Mr  Murdoch’s  letters  will  probably,  with . 
ourselves,  come  to  the  opinion  that  jthe  Queensland 
Legislature  “  doth  protest  too  much,”  knd  that  its  only 
desire  is  to  call  for  water  and  a  basin  that  it  may  wasn 
its  hands  in  public,  and  declare  itself  innocent  of 
Polynesian  blood. 


service  .  .  , 

observes,  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  that  will  hardly 
bear  the  light. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  although  the  Polynesian  immi¬ 
grant  is,  in  theory,  protected  by  the  shallow  form  of  a 
contract,  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employers.  Legally,  he  is  a  free  agent ;  practically,  he 
is  neither  more  nor  less  a  slave  than  were  the  negroes 
nnder  the  famous  scheme  of  “apprenticeship.”  It  is 
£0t  in  human  nature  that  a  man  who  possesses  a  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited  povver  over  his  coloured  labourers  should 
treat  them  humanely.  All  attempts  to  idealise  or 
humanise  coloured  slavery  have  invariably  broken  down. 
A  power  that  is  evil  in  itself  is  certain  to  be  abused. 
And,  however  benevolent  and  patriotic  may  have  been 
the  intentions  of  those  who  drafted  the  Queensland 
ImmigratioA  Act,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
Act  itself  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  foster  and  to  keep  within  proper  limits  a 
system  essentially  evil  and  cruel,  and  so  to  whitewash  a 
colonial  sepulchre  as  to  deceive  toe  eyes  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  is  all  very  well  to  declare  that  the  real 
object  of  toe  Act  was  to  protect  the  immigrants.  We 
can  hardly  believe  in  so  sweet  a  picture  as  that  of  a  body 
of  Brisbane  planters  legislating  in  behalf  of  their 
coloured  labourers.  We  are  tempted  to  ask  cui  hono  ? 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  to  the  interest  or  the  planters  to  pro- 
<mre  coloured  labour  at  ten  shillings  a.  month  ?  And  is 
it  not  true  that  toe  Queensland  Act  has  greatly  fettered 
the  bands  of  the  Imperial  Government  ?  As  matters 
now  stand,  Queensland  has  pronounced  the  traffic  in 
coloured  fl^h  and  blood  to  be  legitimate,  if  carried  on 
under  certain  restrictions  of  its  own  imposing.  We  can 
8^  that  these  restrictions  are  the  merest  paper  chains  ; 
but  they  none  the  less  baffle  us.  Had  the  information 
which  wo  now  possess  been  in  our  hands  before  1868, 
wme  one  would  certainly  have  been  found  bold  enough 
to  nmve  for  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  altogether.  But 
^  Queensland,  while  no  doubt  doing 

lU  best  to  protect  the  immigrants,  has  yet  contrived  to 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  'TIMES, 

Englishmen  used  to  be  justly  proud  of  their  leading 
journal.  In  every  department  of  news  and  criticism  it 
generally  excelled  all  its  rivals.  Its  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  universal,  and  it  made  good  use  of  them.  The 
first  literary  talent  on  the  press  was  at  its  service,  and  a 
rare  instinct  seemed  to  guide  it  in  the  selection  of  the 
first  literary  talent.  Its  correspondence  was  cosmo¬ 
politan,  and  as  remarkable  for  fulness  of  detail  as  for 
world-wide  range.  The  style  of  its  leading  articles 
became  proverbial.  It  was  by  such  honourable  arts  that 
the  Times  deserved  and  obtained  its  position.  Its  errors 
were  indeed  many  during  the  period  of  its  long  existence, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  the  errors  of  the  times. 
Seldom  could  a  rival  plume  itself  upon  detecting  a  blun¬ 
der,.  for,  where  the  Times  blundered,  a  contemporaiy 
would  probably  be  also  in  the  wrong.  Always  it 
remained  the  representativ’^e,  on  all  great  questions  and 
most  small  ones,  of  too  best  portion  of  the  English 

i.  2.  X. 

If,  in  so  many  respects,  a  different  judgment  must  w 
pronounced  at  present,  the  causes  of  the  decline  that  is 
visible  to-day,  like  the  causes  of  that  former  excellence, 
must  be  sought  in  the  Times  itself.  ^  Its  numerous 
penny  competitors  do  not  supply  a^ sufficient  explanation. 
A  penny  paper  must  necessarily  leave  many  things 
comparatively  untouched  which  the  greater  size  alone  of 
the  Times  enables  it  to  treat  at  appropriate  length.  If  a 


our  at  ten  shillings  a  month.  And,  on 
same  principle,  it  would  be  a  still  more 
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fairlv  acquainted  with  the  goings  on  of  the  great  world  results  for  next  year.  Ihe  statement  of  Signor  Lanz^ 
outside,  it  deserves  praise.  If  there  be  added  to  this  admitted  that  since  1862  the  rate  of  murderous  crime 
the  employment  of  brilliant  talent  in  the  composition  of  had  doubled  throughout  the  kingdom,  while  he  asked  for 
the  leading  articles,  nothing  more  is  possible.  A  wider  extraordinary  measures  ^  repression,  with  evidently  little 
utility,  however,  should  be  expected  from  a  journal  hope  of  their  proving  ^cacious.  Beyond  the  ordinaiy 
which  claims  to  bo  the  organ  not  of  London  alone,  but  mea^e  telegram  from  ^nter  a  agency,  the  Times  knows 
of  England  and  the  dominions  and  dependencies  of  the  nothing  of  the  most  signifi^nt  avowals  made  by  an’ 


English  Crown.  Italian  public  man  since  the  startling  disclosures  of 

Certainly  the  Times  is  still  the  great  Parliamentary  Admiral  Persano.  Indeed,  beyond  an  occasional  vague 

reporter.  Its  space  does  that  for  it.  Neither  has  any  article  about  the  Papacy,  or  sonae  similar  st^k  topic,  the 

diminution  as  yet  appeared  in  the  vast  array  of  its  Tim^  hardlv  pretends  to  dew  mth  affairs  in  Italy., 
advertisements.  Besides  Parliamentary  reports  and  Articles  on  the  Papacy  and  so  forth  are  very  well  in  their 
advertisements,  however,  what  have  we  ?  Not  even  a  way,  but  what  a^  practical  common-sense  community 
good  arrangement.  The  “makeup”  seems  to  be  too  requires  above  all  is  downright,  hard  fact, 
often  the  result  of  accident  rather  than  anything  else,  ^fbe  situation  in  Spam  hardly^  receives  more  careful 
the  principle  of  a  judicious  subordination  being  so  little  treatment.  Any  reader  of  S^msh  papera  in  England 
respected  that  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  for  some  insig-  Doay  feel  perfectly  sec^e  that  ms  information  is  several 
nificant  topic  to  fill  a  couple  of  columns,  while  really  days  later  than  any  ^ven  in  the  Times,  Even  when  a 
important  subjects  are  dismissed  in  a  paragraph.  Not  Times  correspondent  s  letter  appears,  we  seldom  learn 
good  correspondence.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  more  than  the  telegrams  have  already  made  public, 
manner  in  which  an  Independance  Beige  or  Allgemeine  Those  lively  details  and  that  correct  appreciation  which 
Zeitung  caters  for  its  readers,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  might  be  expected  from  an  eye-witness,  and  which  make 
say  that,  for  a  paper  of  its  class,  the  Times  is  one  of  the  the  Geraan  and  Austrian  journals  so  interesting  and 
worst-informed  journals  in  the  world.  This  is  a  state  of  instructive,  are  either  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  want- 
affairs  which  has  long  been  developing,  but  which  seems  ing.^  As  a  natural  consequence,  we  now  and  then  have 
now  to  have  reached  its  climax.  To  confine  ourselves  leading  articles  on  the  politics  of  Spam  which  would  be 
to  recent  examples,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  great  or  nearly  as  pertinent^  and  trae  if  the  compositor  were  to 
remarkable  transaction  happening  lately  anywhere  upon  substitute  for  Spain  the  Celestial  Empire  or  Patagonia, 
the  whole  Continent  which  has  received  from  the  Times  The  Spanish^  corresTOndence  of  the  Echo  is,  as  a  rule, 
anything  like  an  appropriate  notice,  if  it  has  received  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Times, 
any  notice  at  all.  The  recent  war  and  the  disastrous  We  could  accumulate  instances  of  the  wholesale  neglect 
scenes  at  Paris  form,  of  course,  an  exception ;  but  even  to  which  we  refer.  The  dangerous  crisis  in  the  Danubian 
the  war  correspondence  of  more  than  one  metropolitan  Principalities,  the  attitude  of  the  Grovemment  of  the 
rival  is  as  usual  preferred  by  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Czar  towards  the  RuMian  leadera  of  the  Pan-slavist  move- 
Indeed,  it'  may  be  said  that  the  Times  itself  sozuetimes  nient,  even  the  position  of  parties  in  the  German  Keich- 
shows  a  similar  preference.  Thus,  the  Daily  News  of  stag,  are  all  so  many  scarcely  opened,  or^  closed  and 
Good  Friday  contained  a  letter  from  its  correspondent  seal^,  books  to  the  huge  newspaper  of  Printing-honse 
at  Versailles,  describing  the  behaviour  of  the  populace  Square.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
when  some  of  the  captured  Communists  were  brought  alluding  to  its  treatment  of  one  countiy  which  is  nearer 


in  by  the  troops  of  the  Assembly.  There  we  read : 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  inhumanly  ferocious 
than  their  treatment  of  the  Parisian  prisoners.  They  spat  in 
their  faces ;  they  tors  off  their  kepis ;  they  yelled  curses ;  they 
screamed  the  coarsest  epithets  they  could  think  of. 


home. 


One  relic  of  its  past  the  TKmes  still  hugs  with  unalter¬ 
able  fondness — its  Irish  policy.  What  that  policy  has 
cost  both  the  English  and  Irish  nations  before  now,  it 
boots  not  to  inquire  at  length.  How  often  have  dii- 


This  description,  which  now  here  finds  itself  repeated  passionate  witnesses  borne  testimony  to  the  fearful 
in  the  lYwcs  correspondence  either  from  Paris  or  from  Ver-  exasperation  that  awoke  among  the  tortured  people 
sailles, — indeed  the  contrary  is  conveyed, — was  faithfully  when,  in  the  melancholy  time  of  the  great  Iridi  exodus, 
reproduced  as  follows  in  a  Times  leading-article  of  the  the  Times  raised  its  song  of  triumph  over  the  flight  of 
next  day  :  the  famishing  myriads,  exclaiming,  with  thoroughly  un- 

Those  of  the  insurgent  prisoners  who  were  not  shot  on  the  English  exultation  over  calamitv.  that  the  Celts  were 


Those  of  the  insurgent  prisoners  who  were  not  shot  on  the  English  exultation  over  calamity,  that  the  Celts  were 
yery  where  they  were  taken,  were,  upon  being  conreyed  to  ..  ^  vengeance.”  The  lesson  of  hate  once 

Versailles,  attacked  by  the  populace,  who  subjected  them  to  gross  ?  r.  •  i.  -i  r  xa  a  ^  iww./y»  Law 

ill-treatment,  spitting  in  their  faces,  tearing  their  kepis  from  their  tought  is  not  easily  forgotten,  and  we  know  h^ 
heads,  and  using  the  foulest  language.  return  “  with  a  vengeance  ”  has  contmued  to  be  the 

Often,  however,  the  Timet  does  not  take  the  trouble  “piration  of  the  survivors  and  the  heirs  of  the  eipahi- 
even  to  borrow  the  news  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  a  Celts.  This  office  the  Timet  is^ony  to  w 

fortnight  since  the  reply  of  Dr  von  Dollinger  to  the  W^iated  in  Ireland.  When  the  provisions  of  tbe  un 
communication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  on  the  Preservation  Act,  increasing  the  reinedies  sg^ 

subject  of  the  Papal  infallibility,  appeared  in  the  news-  “cendiaiy  writing,  were  bemg  minced,  one  of  ue 


Often,  however,  the  Times  does  not  take  the  trouble 
even  to  borrow  the  news  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  a 
fortnight  since  the  reply  of  Dr  von  Dollinger  to  the 


fiUDjecu  oi  i,ne  x'apai  iniaiiiDiiity,  appearea  m  tne  news-  vv*ava*sg,  - -  - 

papers  of  Germany.  Not  many  days  later  a  careful  sum-  commonest  remarks  called  forth  by  the  me^ure  was^^ 
mary  of  this  important  document  was  published  by  the  continued  to  lavish  its  dmly  di^ow 

71a.*/..  _ Tx _ _ _ _ •  nnnn  Trpln.Tifl.  TJ’ATiin.'niRTn  wonid  neVGT  stand  m  UeeU  Oi 


Council,  and  which  may  yet  produce  effects  as  wide-  Sassenagh  churl:  ”  look 

spread  as  were  the  effects  of  the  doctrines  of  Port  Royal.  Iriibrnen  always  roll  and  slouch  in  their  gait ;  they 

/like  in  the  interosts  of  free  inq^.  and  in  the  intents  Zro^UiVi?  ^ «».  b«k. 

ot  public  news,  such  remissness  is  a  grave  fault,  whether  ground. 

it  IS  designed  or  unintentional.  It  useless  to  assure  large  classes  of  Irishmen  that. 

It  is  much  more  than  a  fortnight  since  the  Italian  when  the  leading  English  journal  writes  thus,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Signor  Sella,  and  the  Italian  rity  of  Englishmen  are  not  of  the  same  opinwj*^  > 
Premier,  Siraor  Lanza,  laid  before  the  Chambers  the  dis-  perpetuation  of  Celtic  hatred  is  part  of  the  pnee 
heartening  details  of  the  condition  to  which  an  admini-  for  the  reputation  of  the  Times  as  a  reprcMD  ^ 
stration  conducted  in  defiance  of  eveiy  economic  and  journal.  More  than  that,  it  does  form  the  op^ 
political  maxim  has  at  length  succeeded  in  reducing  the  many  Englishmen,  and  that  most  mischievously* 
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love  lias  given  to  fancy  is  not  now  exhausted,  may 
fairly  be  doubted.  The  philosopher  may  be  excused  if  he 
imagines  an  age  when  poetry  and  sentiment  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  feelings  of  love  are  understood  and 
estimated  at  their  proper  value.**  Such  is  the  deliverance 
of  the  Master  of  Balhol. 

Viewed  from  an  SBsthetic  stand-point,  love  does  not 
appear  quite  perfect.  Its  admirers  represent  it  as  blind. 
In  its  essence  it  is  analogous  to  fanaticism.  For  what  is 
a  fanatic  but  a  person  who  gives  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  certain  objects,  with  excessive  concentration  ? 
A  fEinatic  is  always  a  superior  person ;  he  stands  above 
the  level  of  dense  stupidity ;  he  is  susceptible  to 
the  charm  of  ideas ;  and  within  the  limited  sphere  in 
which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  he  has  a 
certain  power  of  reasoning.  The  defect  of  fanaticism  is 
not  insight — the  eye  is  there  and  the  power  of  seeing ; 
it  is  measure.  The  victim  of  a  hobby  gets  into  a  fixed 
attitude ;  he  is  like  the  dwellers  in  Plato’s  cave,  he  can 
look  only  one  way,  and  see  only  what  passes  before  him. 
If  he  only  knew  what  a  small  fragment  of  truth  he 
possessed,  he  .would  be  a  wise  man ;  but  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  is  least  capable  of  understanding, 
universe  of  reason  is  the  narrow  sphere  covered  by  bis 
eye.  A  benevolent  teetotaller  wishes  to  make  his 
fellow-men  happy ;  he  observes  that  drinking  leads  to 
much  misery,  and  so  completely  is  he  mastered  by  the 
discovery,  that  henceforth  the  whole  of  political  philo¬ 
sophy  is  summed  up  to  him  in  total  abstinence,  and  the 
path  of  national  glory  lies  over  the  pledge.  The  world 
is  full  of  enthusiasts,  amiable  and  unamiable,  who  have 
been  taken  captive  by  some  tyrannical  idea,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  are  its  humble  slaves.  The 
reason  is  that  they  have  just  enough  intellectual  powers 
to  perceive  an  idea,  but  not  sufficient  to  save  them 
from  being  mastered  by  it.  If  they  had  no  sensibility, 
they  would  never  be  affected  by  the  idea  at  all ;  if  they 
had  a  richer  and  more  varied  sensibility,  they  would  not 
be  overcome  by  it.  The  fountains  of  intelligence  are 
exhausted  by  ^e  first  draught,  and  whoever  taps  them 
again  must  go  empty  away.  Just  so  is  it  with  our 
sympathies,  and  with  the  intensest  form  of  social  sym¬ 
pathy — love.  The  lover  is  a  genuine  fanatic,  only  it  is  a 
person  and  not  an  idea  that  he  devotes  himself  to. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  religion  and  love. 
Without  referring  to  the  saddest  likeness — that  they 
fill  our  lunatic  asylums  in  about  equal  proportions — there 
is  great  similarity  in  their  origin  and  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment.  They  are  both  outlets  for  the  strong  and  deep 
feelings  of  humanity.  Now  that  revenge  has  practically 
ceased  to  afford  great  and  sustained  excitement,  and* 
that  reli^on,  even  in  the  reli^ous  world,  is  gener^y  so 
very  cold,  love  remains  the  almost  only  intense  pleasure 
left  to  us  that  is  at  the  same  time  refined  and  lasting. 
Love,  like  religion,  must  have  some  object  upon  which 
to  foster  itself,  but  it  may  be  any.  It  h^  been  said  that 
it  matters  little  whai  a  man  worships,  provided  he  does 
worship ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  unless  he  believed 
the  object  to  be  worthy  of  his  reverence,  he  would  ceaso 
to  care  for  it.  The  idol  would  be  broken,  and  the  charm 
gone.  But  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  why  or  how 
he  comes  to  believe  his  creed,  for,  once  he  does  so,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  stick  to  it  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
discouragement.  Passion  has  an  ingenious  mode  of 
silencing  intelligence ;  it  employs  the  intellect  to  get 
established,  but,  once  on  the  throne,  like  so  many 
people  that  rise  to  power,  it  thrusts  the  instrument  of  its 
greatness  into  a  dungeon.  Should  the  meek  and  sub¬ 
missive  intellect  endeavour  to  raise  any  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  creed,  it  is  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
and  the  governing  passion  hopes  by  silencing  its  advisera 
to  enjoy  a  perpetual  reign.  What  is  equally  strange  is 


advocacy.  The  emancipation  of  the  tenant,  the  advent 
of  religious  equality,  are  to  it,  as  to  Mr  Disraeli,  confis¬ 
cation  and  sacrilege.  Mr  Mill  is  the  apostle  of  revolu¬ 
tion  Mr  Gladstone  is  his  dupe  or  worse.  These  opinions 
may  be  perfectly  sincere ;  but  a  writer  holding  them 
must  find  it  hard  to  separate  his  most  temperate  pro¬ 
ductions  from  the  jaundiced  views  which  form  the  staple 
of  his  ordinary  thoughts.  No  matter  how  conscientiously 
an  Orange  partisan  may  endeavour  to  catch  the  tone  of 
a  Liberal  or  quasi-Liberal  journal,  his  complete  success 
in  the  experiment  is,  to  say  the  least,  problematical.  An 
alarmist  from  principle  can  hardly  avoid  being  an 
alarmist  in  practice.  Everyone  who  reads  the  Irish  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  TimeSf  its  sensational  telegrams,  its 
reports  of  outrages,  its  prominent  narratives  of  Lotharios 
horsewhipped  and  robberies  expected,  must  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remember  that  Ireland  is  the  least  criminal 
country  in  Europe ;  that  the  breach  of  the  social  virtues 
is  almost  unknown  ;  that,  except  to  an  odd  squireen  or 
land  agent,  w'ho  has  generally  richly  deserved  the  exe¬ 
crations  of  the  community,  the  Kerry  hills  and  Tipperary 
mountains,  the  midland  pastures  and  the  southland 
tillage  fields,  are  as  safe  as  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand. 
Even  when  the  Times  alarmist  is  compelled  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  tranquil  condition  of  things,  he  gene¬ 
rally  manages  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  quiet  is 
only  a  lull  betwixt  storm  and  storm.  The  foliowring 
suggestive  paragraph  occurs  in  the  Irish  correspondence 
of  the  Times  of  this  day  week  : 

In  Waterford,  for  example,  there  was  but  one  case  of  common 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dungarvan.  The  represents* 


assault. 

tires  of  those  historic  places — 

(here  comes  the  suggestion) — 

can  testify  that  the  habits  of  the  people  have  not  always  been  so 
peaceable.  But  this  is  the  time  for  the  spring  work  in  the  fields, 
and  if  they  were  ever  so  disposed  they  have  not  leisure  at  present 
for  breaking  each  other’s  heads.  Perhaps,  if  a  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  they  would  prove  that  they  had  not  degenerated, 
and  io  fighting  qualities  are  still  worthy  of  their  sires. 

That  is  the  fashion  after  which  the  Times  assists  the 
efforts  of  English  Liberals  in  conciliating  Ireland.  To 
^  who  consider  what,  from  its  establish^  position  and 
influential  traditions,  this  great  journal  might  be,  it  is 
surely  lamentable  that  as  yet  it  shows  such  little  sign  of 
a  capacity  to  conform  to  contemporary  progress,  and 
keep  abreast  with  the  spirit  of  our  age. 


THE  FANATICISM  OF  LOVE. 

When  juries  listen  with  undisguised  pleasure,  “  amid 
much  laughter,**  to  those  serio-comic  lucubrations  brought 
under  their  notice  in  breaches  of  promise,  and  proceed 
to  fine  the  unfortunate  writer  with  a  severity  betokening 
stern  indignation,  they  illustrate  the  old  saying  that 
human  nature  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes.  This  blending 
uf  comedy  and  tragedy  is  characteristic  of  the  passion  of 
love.  On  some  minds  a  paradox  exercises  the  same 
influence  that  a  vast  space  does  on  the  eye.  What  they 
esnnot  grasp,  what  the  eye  cannot  take  in,  appears 
Hence  to  some,  love  is  a  sacred  mystery,  not 
0  to  profaned  by  the  cold  touch  of  intellectual  dissection, 
perceiving  the  contradiction,  and  detesting  in- 
ectuw  anarchy,  select  one  of  the  sides  of  the  paradox 
tv/  admiration,  and  the  other  for  dislike.  Has 
influence  under  which  Mr  Jowett  has 
estimate  of  love  ?  “  The  illusion 

sniri  ^  commonly  called  love,  has  been  the  in- 

paodem  poetry  and  romance,  and  has 
on  Hi  ®  humanising,  if  not  a  strengthening,  influence 
thfi  whether  this  influence  has  been  on 

0  e  a  benefit  or  not,  whether  the  stimulus  which 
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just  as  nothing  short  of  the  experience  of  the  future  life 
will  convince  a  religionist  that  he  was  wrong  in  his 
anticipations.  The  error  of  both  the  lover  and  the  devotee 
is  the  same,  and  a  very  natural  one.  The  lover  must  be 
forgiven  when  he  says  to  himself  that  one  who  can  raise 
a  tempest  in  his  soul  must  possess  a  magic  virtue.  He 
measures  her  excellence  by  his  own  admiration,  and  he 
imagines  that  every  wave  of  emotion  must  have  a  divine 
source,  just  as  every  wave  of  light  comes  from  the  sun. 
Others  seem  poor  in  his  estimation,  they  never  could 
awaken  such  a  storm.  He  forgets  that  a  little  match  can 
fire  a  powder  magazine ;  and,  if  we  could  imagine  tlie 
magazine  to  perceive  the  light,  it  might  as  justly  conclude 
that  tw'o  or  three  grains  of  sulphur  made  the  awful 
explosion. 

Tlic  credulity  of  the  lover  does  no  harm,  except  when 
he  is  misled  by  it.  The  danger  is  that  it  may  lead  him 
into  matrimony,  and  leave  him  there.  Like  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  it  may  drew  him  on  till  he  loses  himself  in  a  bog. 
But  if  the  illusion  remains,  as,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
it  generally  does,  then  its  true  function  becomes  apparent. 
Without  it  the  family-system  could  not  exist  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  immature  state  of  the  social  feelings.  Difficulties 
constantly  arise  between  poreons  living  together  that  no 
lawyers  can  settle — knots  that  casuistry  cannot  untie, 
but  which  vanish  before  love,  as  the  morning  haze  before 
the  sun.  If  human  beings  were  unselfish  and  just,  they 
could  dwell  together  in  peace  without  love.  This  was 
Kant’s  ideal  of  virtue.  The  Scriptures,  he  said,  com¬ 
mand  not  a  pathological  or  emotional  love,  but  a  practical 
love,  or  perfect  embodiment  of  justice.  As  men  are  at 
present  constituted,  this  pathological  love  is  the  only 
basis  of  the  family.  Kant  wished  to  see  duty  divorced 
from  every  taint  of  selfishness ;  and  the  less  selfishness 
wo  have  the  better,  but  we  cannot  dispense  with  it  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  pleasure  that  love  gives  which  is  the 
sanction  to  its  commands  ;  and  that  is  a  selfish  pleasure 
out  of  which  a  great  many  unselfish  acts  arc  obtained. 

This  account  may  bo  charged  with  taking  a  low,  utili¬ 
tarian  view,  vindicating  love  in  such  a  way  as  to  degrade 
it.  The  lamp  of  love  must  be  fed  with  more  ethereal  oil ; 
it  will  refuse  to  burn  on  the  utilitarian  altar.  We  must 
ask,  then,  in  Mr  Jowett’s  language,  is  “love  an  illusion 
of  the  feelings  ?  “  One  argument  is  sometimes  alleged, 
and  wo  shall  bring  it  forward  to  slay  Mr  Jowett’s  heresy. 
It  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  illusion  at  all,  but  that  the 
lover  is  quite  right  in  crediting  the  beloved  with  match¬ 
less  graces.  Men,  it  is  said,  are  so  envious  and  jealous, 
so  greedy  of  praise  for  themselves,  so  grudging  of  praise 
to  others,  so  eager  to  bo  understood  and  appreciated,  so 
slow  to  understand  and  appreciate,  that  they  pass 
through  the  world  wrapt  in  a  thick  veil  of  conceit,  which 
prevents  their  showing  due  regard  to  the  noble  qualities 
of  them  fellow*  beings.  Love  removes  the  veil,  it  tears 
down  the  wall  of  selfishness  that  separates  two  hearts  ; 
then  the  two  see  each  other  as  they  really  are,  and  the 
inherent  greatness  of  humanity  vindicates  itself  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  "worship  it  in  their  respective  persons. 
Love  is  not  blind,  it  alone  sees ;  but  the  dulness  of  man¬ 
kind  casts  upon  it  the  imputation  of  its  own  insensibility. 


April  7.  —The  infant  son  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  born  the 
day  before,  died  at  Sandringham. 

FllANCE ; 

April  6. — ^The  Commune  issued  a  decree,  ordering:— ‘‘  i.  That 
all  persons  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Governmeut  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  shall  be  immediately  charged  and  imprisoned.  2.  That  a 
jury  of  impeachment  shall  be  summoned  within  twenty-four  honra 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  with  which  the  accused  are 
charged.  fJ.  That  the  jury  shall  deliver  its'decisoin  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  4.  That  all  those  who  are  detained  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  be  held  as  the  hostages  of  the 
people  of  Paris.  5.  That  every  execution  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
or  a  partisan  of  the  regular  Government  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris  shall  be  immediately  followed  by  the  execution  of  treble 
the  number  of  hostages  held  in  accordance  with  Art.  4,  and  who- 
will  be  chosen  by  lot.  6.  Every  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  brought 
before  the  jury  of  impeachment,  who  will  have  to  decide  whether 
he  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty  or  detained  as  a  hostage.” 

April  8.— Marshal  MacMa'ion  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  French  Army. 

April  11. — ^The  fight  between  the  troops  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  those  of  the  Paris  Commune,  which  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  from  day  to  day  with  varying  efl'ect  and  violence,  waa 
resumed  with  more  vigour. 

April  12. — Marshal  MacMahon  having  attempted  to  advance 
upon  Paris  by  the  north,  w'as  prevented  and  the  fighting  of  this 
and  the  following  day  was  in  the  main  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Parisians.  Dombrowski,  now  the  leader  of  the  National  Guards, 
drove  back  the  troops  of  the  Assembly  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly. 
The  Times  correspondent,  writing  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  said, 
“Neuilly  itself  is  still  in  the  bands  of  the  Versailles  party,  who 
are  compelled  to  keep  on  the  defensive  about  the  chateau,  and 
behind  the  trees  which  skirt  the  river,  its  suburbs  being  held  by 
Dombrowski.  Both  parties  fire  on  each  other  from  behind  walls 
and  houses,  making  much  noise,  but  losing  few  men  on  either 
side.  The  batteries  of  the  Ternes  and  Porte  Maillot  sweep  the 
I  roads  of  Houle  and  the  Avenue  of  Neuilly,  thereby  preventing  an 
advance  of  the  Gendarmerie,  while  the  ^ns  of  Courbevoie 
equally  prevent  the  Fcderals  from  marching  forward.  Mont 
VaMrien  is  compelled  to  refrain  from  joining  the  combat  on 
this  side  on  account  of  the  troops  of  either  army  being  mingled 
in  the  streets.  It  is  probable  that  the  tow'n  of  NeuiUy  will  be 
abandoned  to  the  Federals,  the  Versailles  soldiers  retiring  upon 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  search  of  food  and  ammunition.  Vale^ 
rien  will  then  have  the  former  at  its  mercy,  'and  will  bombari 
the  entire  district.  Mont  Valerien’s  fire  has  been  directed 
throughout  the  day  against  that  portion  of  the  ramparts  situate 
between  the  gates  of  Autcuil  and  of  Passy,  about  the  bastions 
of  La  Muette.** 

AUSTRIA: 

April  7. — Admiral  Tegethoff  died  at  Vienna.  “  William  voa 
Tegethoff,”  says  the  Mastern  Budget^  “was  born  at  Marburg,  m 
Styria,  on  the  28rd  of  December,  1827.  His  father  was  a  major 
of  infantry,  and  educated  William  for  the  law.  Young  J®^****^. 
however,  soon  showed  a  strong  dislike  for  the  desk ;  and  when  e 
was  thirteen  years  old,  he  persuaded  bis  parents  to  . 

the  college  for  naval  students  at  Venice.  Here  he  studie 
more  than  four  years,  and  in  1845  he  commenced  active  ser 
as  a  midshipman.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1848,  he 
officer.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  to  the 
tlizabeth,  and  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  waters  of  *“®. 
on  which  occasion  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  hy  his  e  ^ 
and  administrative  qualities.  In  1857  he  visited, 
brated  ornithologist  Henglin,  the  coasts  of  the  Red  ^***1  .  w-- 
Gulf  of  Aden.  While  on  this  expedition  they  were  ottac 
band  of  negroes.  Henglin  was  so  severely  wounded  laat 
obliged  to  return  to  Europe  at  once,  while  Tegethoff 
journey  alone.  He  cruised  against  the  north  and  eastern  m 
in  au  open  Arabian  boat,  and  after  numerous  adventures 
he  showed  extraordinary  courage,  came  home,  havi  g 
attained  all  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  After  j-j^nd 

in  which  he  took  no  part,  he  accompanied  the  Archduke  J?e 
Max  as  his  aide»de*camp  to  Brazil.  On  his  *^*“*^**  in 
appointed  to  the  screw-frigate  Radetsky^  which  be 
the  Greek  waters  from  April,  1860,  to  the  autumn  of 
the  beginning  of  1864  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  fleet  oi 


Parties  in  the  Commons. — A  concise  table  which  has 
becii  issued  by  Mr  Roberts,  Secretai;y  of  the  Liberal 
Registration  Association,  shows  that  since  the  General 
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w  llerstorff  Urbair,  in  order  to  attack  the  Danish  ships  which 
were  then  blockading  the  German  coasts.^  On  the  9th  of  May  he 


^ith  the  Danish  frigates  Niels  Juel  and  Jylland,  and  the 
ette  i/eiwM  off  Heligoland.  A  sharp  action  ensued ;  after 
t  o  hours’  fighting  Tegethoff  had  to  withdraw  into  the  harbour, 
''^the  Admiml’s  ship,  the  Schicarzenherg^  was  on  fire,  but  the 
mnes  were  so  disabled  that  they  did  not  venture  again  to  show 
their  flag  on  the  North  Sea  until  the  war  was  over.  The  battle  of 
u! Lnlnnd  gave  Tegethoff  a  European  celebrity,  and  he  returned 
S  vCna  with  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral.  His  most  famous 
achievement,  however,  was  the  battle  of  Lissa,  in  which  he  com- 
nletelv  defeated  the  Italian  fleet,  though  it  was  three  times  as 
numerous  and  far  better  armed  than  his  own.  The  Emperor 
now  appointed  Tegethoff  a  Vice-Admiral,  and  high  honours  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  a  life  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  in  this 
capacity  always  voted  with  the  Liberal  party.” 

UNITED  STATES; 

April  10.— The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  144  to 
46,  passed  the  Amnesty  Bill,  removing  the  political  and  legal  dis¬ 
abilities  of  all  engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  except  members  of  the 
Federal  Congress,  officers  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy, 
and  members  of  the  State  Conventions  which  adopted  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession.— On  the  same  day  it  was  reported  that  the 
High  Joint  Commission  had  agreed  to  the  basis  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  sent  to  England  for  approval,  and  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress  early  in  May.  It  was  proposed  to  grant  the  privilege 
to  Americans  of  fishing  in  parts  of  the  Canadian  waters  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded,  and  of  landing  and  drying  fish, 
cleaning  nets,  &c.,  on  Canadian  territory,  and  for  this  the  United 
States  are  to  pay  Canada  a  certain  sum  of  money.  General 
principles  were  adopted  defining  international  neutrality,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Alaharmi  claims  are  hereafter  to  be 
adjusted  by  another  Commission. 

April  12.— The  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain  and  the  Republics  of 
South  America  signed  an  armistice,  in  accordance  with  which 
commerce  between  those  Republics  and  Spain  will  once  more  be 
freed  from  restrictions,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  hostilities  shall 
not  be  resumed  for  three  years.  In  case  of  a  renewal  of  the  war 
after  that  date  the  belligerents  are  to  give  notice  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government. 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

National  Co-opekative  Congkess.— A  meeting  of  delegates  was 
held  at  Birmingham  on  April  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  The  Hon.  A. 
Herbert,  M.P.,  presided. — On  the  first  day  the  chairman  reviewed 
the  somewhat  slow  progress  of  co-operation  in  England.  He 
contended  that  it  had  been  sufficiently  established,  and  that 
there  was  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  full  development  of 
the  system,  and  its  extension  to  productive  industry.  The 
dangers  which  threatened  the  movement  were  from  within, 
through  the  selfishness  which  prompted  a  departure  from  the 
joint-stock  principle.  He  urged  a  great  campaign  by  means 
of  lecturing  and  the  formation  of  new  societies.  Mr  Wm.  Pare, 
F.S.S.,  of  Putney,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  central  board,  read 
the  annual  report  of  the  board,  which  related,  among  other 
things,  the  efforts  to  establish  a  Co-o^rative  Bank.  These 
efforts  had  not  yet  been  successful.  Wholesale  co-operative 
societies  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  north  of  England  were  pro¬ 
cessing  favourably  and  were  patronised  by  the  retail  stores.  Mr 
Mdnnes,  Glasgow,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  the  wholesale  stores  being  supported.  Mr 
Lloyd  Jones,  of  London,  seconded  the  motion,  and  referred  to  the 
great  prosperity  of  some  of  the  societies  in  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  who  had  thousands  of  pounds  in  hand,  and  did  not  know 
how  best  to  invest  their  money.  They  could  do  nothing  so 
profitable  as  to  employ  it  in  producing  the  articles  for  which 
they  had  already  a  market.  The  report  was  adopted.  The 
remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  with  discussion  upon  a 
paper  by  Mr  R.  Bailey  Walker,  of  Manchester,  on  “  the  more 
complete  organisation  of  the  co-operative  body,  and  farther 
development  of  the  movement.”  It  was  urged  by  various  speakers 
that  organisation  was  much  wanted,  and  that  for  want  of  better 
organisation  and  of  education  in  co-operative  principles  the 
existing  societies  were  not  progressing  in  the  development  of 
co-operation  as  they  ought  to  do.  Organisations  had  been 
started  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  for  supplying  the 
retail  stores  with  all  the  goods  they  dealt  in.  Owing  to  the 
tactics  of  commercial  travellers,  the  apathy  of  committees,  and 
other  causes,  these  Wholesale  Stores  were  doing  comparatively 
little  business.  The  North  of  England  wholesale  store  is  com¬ 
pos^  of  300  retail  associations,  which  have  combined  to  supply 
pMs  in  the  place  of  the  wholesale  houses.  About  800,000/., 

I  Aij  turned  over  by  this  company  in  1869.  Mr  Nuttall, 
01  Oldham,  calculated  that  the  total  capital  belonging  to  co- 
operative  societies  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  been  3,000,000/., 
j  ®  business  done  during  the  year  10,000,000/.  On  the 
wond  day  Mr  Howard,  of  Rochdale,  read  a  paper  on  “  Co- 
^rative  Insurance,”  giving  an  account  of  the  Co-operative  In- 
wance  Society  of  Rochdale,  which  was  founded  on  a  strictly 
M  required  by  Government  to  deposit 

had^  1 before  they  could  begin  a  life  business,  they 
tions  w  enter  into  that  department,  and  their  opera- 

Thfeir  ®o‘'fiiied  to  guarantees  and  the  insurance  of  property, 
tear  greatly  increased,  and  the  fire  policies  in  the 

September,  1870,  amounted  to  129,6004— The  foUow- 
moved  by  Mr  Lloyd  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr 

I  )  and  adopted:  “That  this  Congress  approves  of  the 
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pnnciples  and  objects  of  the  Rochdale  Insurance  Society,  and 
recommends  the  various  co-operative  societies  and  their  members 
to  take  shares,  and  also  to  insure  in  this  company,  and  that  the 
delegates  present  pledge  themselves  to  do  their  best  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  this  object.”  Mr  Slatter,  of  Manchester,  read  a  paper 
on  ‘  Trade  Unions  and  Co-operation.”  Ho  regretted  that  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  co-operation  being  taken  up  by  the 
trade  unions ;  but  this  was  the  proposal  he  advocated.  Mr  Mit¬ 
chell,  of  Rochdale,  and  Mr  M‘Innes,  of  Glasgow,  trusted  that 
education  in  political  and  social  economy  would  lead  working 
men  to  unite  co-operation  with  unionism.  Several  speakers  be¬ 
lieved  that  co-operative  societies  would  never  receive  much 
support  from  unionists  as  such.  The  leading  trade  unionists 
were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  co-operation.  The  following  re¬ 
solution  was  passed ;  “  That  this  Congress  recognises  with  pleasure 
the  fact  that  4he  late  Trade  Congress,  held  in  Loudon,  passed 
unanimous^  a  resolution  in  favour  of  co-operative  action  on  the 
part  of  trade  unionists,  and  pledges  itself  to  render  every  possi¬ 
ble  assistance  to  trade  unions  in  carrying  cut  a  resolution  so  well 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  labour.”— On  the  third  day, 
Mr  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  was  the  chairman.  He  spoke  on  the 
formation  of  co-operative  banks,  and  regretted  the  apathy  of  the 
larger  societies  on  the  subject.  The  members  of  ancient  trader 
had  been  the  first  to  make  attempts  at  banking.  In  London,  at 
the  present  day,  there  was  one  firm  of  bankers,  whose  trading 
branch  was  still  in  active  operation.  Goldsmiths  were  among 
the  first  bankers.  They  lent  out  their  money  to  their  friend.'*, 
and  then  their  circle  of  customers  began  to  extend.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  had  an  analogous  position  to  the  ancient  trades,  and 
the  field  occupied  by  them  was  a  very  large  one.  The  people’s 
banks  in  Germany  could  not  be  taken  as  a  model  of  what 
might  be  done  here,  the  conditions  of  society  being  different. 
Mr  Nuttall,  of  Oldham,  said  the  subject  of  banking  operations 
had  been  before  the  directors  of  the  North  of  England  Wholesale 
Society,  and  it  had  been  very  favourably  received.  He  believed 
some  practical  steps  might  shortly  be  taken.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  was  raising  capital  which  would  not  be  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal.  No  bank  could  stand  if  the  capital  could  be  withdrawn 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  People  could  be  got  to  invest  largely  in 
manufacturing  concerns  ;  but  it  was  strange  that  they  would  not 
allow  their  capital  to  be  invested  in  a  bank.  They  could  get 
plenty  of  funds  if  the  money  were  subject  to  withdrawal.  Tlio 
Wholesale  Company  and  most  of  the  stores  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  6  per  cent,  for  money  lent  to  them,  and  other  stores 
which  had  surplus  money  in  hand  invested  it  in  banks,  not  receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  24  per. cent.  Mr  Pare  read  a  paper  on  Co  operative 
Colleges.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  projected  formation 
of  such  institutions  was  very  favourably  received. — On  the  fourth 
day  a  discussion  on  “  the  Causes  of  Failure  and  Success  among 
Co-operative  Societies”  was  opened  by  Mr  Lloyd  Jones,  of 
London,  who  urged  that  they  had  not  adopted  the  best  and  safest 
manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  societies,  and  this  prin¬ 
cipally  arose  from  the  haphazard  way  in  which  co-operativo 
societies  were  formed.  Several  speakers  testified  to  the  mischief 
thus  caused.  A  paper  was  read  from  -Mr  E.  Vansittart  Neale, 
barrister,  on  “the  Present  Condition  of  the  Law  affecting  the 
Societies  and  its  proposed  Amendment.”  The  writer  criticised 
the  various  clauses  of,  and  the  powers  conferred  by,  the  present 
Acts,  and  said  that  the  points  on  which  an  extension  of 
legal  privileges  had  been  urged  were  the  giving  validity 
to  past  advances,  the  holding  of  copyright  property,  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  nomination,  the  allowing  societies 
to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  guarantee,  the  extension 
of  the  limit  fixed  to  individnal  investments,  and  to  these 
he  would  add  the  substitution  in  the  schedule  of  a  provision 
by  which  each  society  should  regulate  for  itself  the  conditions 
under  which  transfers  might  be  made.  He  would  suggest  that,  as 
there  were  at  present  two  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  indus¬ 
trial  societies,  of  which  the  last  repeals  parts  of  the  first,  a  third 
Act,  repealing  parts  of  these  two  Acts,  and  adding  further  provi¬ 
sions,  would  be  liable  to  produce  a  confusion  which  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  avoid.  To  effect  the  end  in  view  he  suggested  that  the 
desired  changes  should  be  embodied  as  a  Bill  which  should  seek 
to  repeal  the  existing  Acts  and  consolidate  the  whole  law  relating 
to  industrial  societies. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society.— On  April  2  Mr  Edward  Mait¬ 
land,  B.A.,  gave  a  concluding  lecture  on  “The  Bible  and  National 
Education.”  Having  shown  that  the  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
any  comprehensive  scheme  for  educating  the  masses  out  of  their 
present  depressed  condition  lay  with  the  people  at  large  in  their 
undiscriminating  veneration  for  the  Bible,  Mr  Maitland  addressed 
his  remarks  to  the  public  rather  than  to  the  School  Boards.  The 
one  light  to  guide  us  in  the  matter  is  to  be  found,  he  maintained, 
in  a  correct  definition  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  education  : 
namely,  the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  sense. 

“  Upon  this  light  the  eyes  should  be  fixed  so  steadily  that  no  coun¬ 
teracting  influences  should  be  capable  of  diverting  our  attention.” 
Interpreted  by  this  light,  the  Bible  itself  bears  witness  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Bible  should  be  used  to  teach  morality  and  religion, 
inasmuch  as  it  defines  that  alone  “  which  fearcth  God  and  w'orkctU 
righteousness,”  as  acceptable  to  Him,  and  bids  us  use  “  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  pure,  and  honest,”  “profitable  for  reproof,  for  cor¬ 
rection,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,”  and  to  “refuse  pro¬ 
fane,  Jewish,  and  old  wives*  fables.”  This  being  the  case,  it  was- 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  none  of  the  resolutions  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  School  Boards  proposed  to  place  any  restriction  on  the 
use  of  the  Bible  by  the  children,  either  in  school  or  out  of  it, 
though  it  contains  details  which  every  decent  newspaper  would 
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•npprcfi  ai  “  unfit  for  publication.”  “  The  English,”  it  was  once 
remarked  by  a  well-known  Frenchman,  *' tolerate  no  indecencies 
except  in  their  Bibles.*  Fatal  exception,  when  we  print  Bibles 
by  millions  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  thrust  them 
into  the  hands  of  every  babe  and  suckling,  and  growing  youth. 
Thus  the  Bible,  as  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  put  before  children  at  all. 
Neither  ought  children  to  be  brought  up  to  hold  the  degrading 
ideas  concerning  the  Deitv,  which  naturally  appertained  to  a 
TOople  low  in  culture,  sucii  as  were  the  ancient  Israelites;  a 
Deity  approving  the  cowardice  of  Abraham,  the  dishonesty  of 
Jrtcob,  aud  the  treason,  rebellion,  and  cruelty  of  David  ;  a  Deity 
made  after  the  image  of  a  barbaric  race,  and  uninfluenced  by 
any  moral  law  whatever  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bible*  history.  As  ordinarily  taught,  the  Bible  is  adverse 
to  the  development  both  of  the  Intellect  aitd  of  the  Moral 
Sense ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  basis  of  an 
education  which  consists  in  the  development  of  these 
faculties,  it  must  be  explained  in  a  way  very  different  to  that 
which  now  prevails.  Mr  Maitland  maintained  (1)  that  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  Schools,  because  to  exclude  it  from  the 
Education  of  Englishmen  would  not  onlpr  be  to  make  a  vast  gap 
in  Education,  but  it  would  be  to  admit  into  the  common  schools 
the  very  dogmatism  which  ought  to  be  excluded  from  them. 
True,  it  would  be  a,  negative  dogmatism,  just  as  to  teach  it  as 
^  the  Word  of  God  **  would  bo  a  positive  dogmatism.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  nothing  that  is  gdod  in  itself  ought  to  be  rejected  merely 
on  account  of  the  theories  held  about  it  by  people  outside  the 
schools.  And  the  Bible  contains  very  much  that  is  most  valu¬ 
able  for  educational  purposes.  Wherefore  (2)  it  must  be  a  puri¬ 
fied,  an  expurgated  Bible,  and  he  tbougnt  that  if  the  School 
Boards  would  issue  such  an  edition,  it  would  rapidly  replace  the 
existing  “  authorised  version,”  both  for  school  and  family  use. 
Still,  very  much  will  remain  that  is  inconsistent  with  our  advanced 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  character  and  method  of  working.  So 
that  (3)  it  must  be  explained  b^  notes  and  comments,”  freelv 
recognising  the  Anthropomorphic  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
Jewish  and  other,  to  invest  its  Deity  with  its  own  characteiistics. 
With  this  criterion,  and  this  only,  there  will  be  no  diflBculty  in 
making  the  Bible  the  basis  of  a  sound  education  **  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  religion,”  as  resolved  on  by  the  Board. 
The  lecture  abounded  in  anecdote,  instance,  and  illustration. 
The  popular  notion  of  “  inspiration,”  and  its  confusion  with 

Infallioility,”  were  clearly  stated  and  accounted  for,  and  the 
prevalent  remark  among  the  audience,  who  listened  throughout 
with  rapt  attention,  demonstrating  their  approbation  by  continued 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  was,  “Thank  Goa,  we  have  got  some  one 
to  speak  out  at  last,”  while  the  conviction  seemed  general  that  if 
these  lectures  could  be  delivered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  one  great  obstacle  to  our  speedy  redemp¬ 
tion  from  our  harsh  divisions  aud  degrading  ignorance,  by  means 
of  an  effective  uniform  system  of  National  Education,  would 
speedily  vanish. 

the' MONEY  MARKET. 

Money  continues  to  arrive  in  such  abundance  and  causes 
every  description  of  security  to  rise  so  much,  that  it  is  feared, 
should  any  sudden  event  take  place  to  necessitate  heavy 
withdrawals  from  this  country,  a  reaction  will  ensue, 
which  in  some  markets  will  amount  to  a  panic.  The 
great  advance  which  has  lasted  for  some  weeks,  and 
still  continues,  especially  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  railway 
stock,  is  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  necessity 
of  investing  in  anything  rather  than  that  money  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  unemployed  ;  and  when  other  channels 
are  reopened  this  rise,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  followed  by  a  far  more  rapid  fall,  when  once  the 
reaction  shall  have  commenced.  The  holidays  have  much 
diminished  the  attendance  of  members  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week,  and  the  “  settlement  ”  having  occupied 
three  days  has,  of  course,  much  restricted  business’;  but  the 
dealings,  whether  in  Home  or  Foreign  Securities,  have  been 
almost  uniformly  at  an  advanced  rate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bank  Directors  on  Thursday,  the 
minimum  was  reduced  to  2J,  at  which  rate  good  three 
months’  bills  had  been  previously  discounted  on  the  general 
market. 

In  English  Funds  there  has  been  scarcely  any  move¬ 
ment;  there  was  slight  dullness  on  Wednesday,  but  the 
closing  quotations  in  the  afternoon  were  the  same  as  on 
Tuesday. 

In  Foreign  Securities  French  Defence  Loan  are  J  lower, 
Eg}*ptian  of  1868  aie  J  higher,  and  Turkish  IJ  higher! 
Although  Argentine  are  at  an  advance,  the  opinion 
regarding  them  is  not  very  favourable. 

The  Railway  Market  has  been  very  firm,  North- 
^stern  showing  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3  per  cent, 
in  one  day,  and  on  the  week  of  ;  Metropolitan  having 
risen  J ;  Great  Western,  ;  and  Midland,  2J.  The 


settlement  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  rates  of  continuation 
high,  showing  that  speculation  had  taken  place  for  the  rise 

American  Securities  have  improved,  it  having  been 
announced  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  has  arrived 
at  a  settlement  which  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
relations  between  the  two  Governments. 

The  directors  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Companv 
have  notified  that  they  have  decided  to  recommend  at  the 
meeting  on  the  26th  inst.  a  distribution  of  4f.  per  share 
including  dividend  and  bonus,  for  the  half-year  ended  the 
31st  of  December  last. 

The  following  were  the  closing  prices  last  night : 

Consols,  93|  to  93L 

Foreign  Bonds ;  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92  to  924  • 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  dl.j  to  82  ;  ditto  of  1868  764 
to76|;  ditto  Khedive,  70  to  71 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  924  to 
92i  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  643  to  64  j :  Peruvian  Five”  per 
Cents.,  92  to92i  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  31i  to  81g;  Turkwh 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  431  to  438 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865 
62  to  62d ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  608  to  608.  * 

Railway  Shares  — Brighton,  638  to  64  ;  Caledonian,  89^  to  894  • 
Great  Eastern,  42|  to  428  ;  Great  Western,  90  to  901;  Great 
Northern  A,  135|  to  136  ;  London  and  North-Western,  1344  to 
1348;  Metropolitan,  688  to  691;  Midland,  131}  to  1821;  North- 
Eastern  Consols,  165  to  1551 ;  and  South-Eastern,  84}  to  851. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  80  to  81  • 
Anglo-Mediterranean  ditto,  135  to  137 ;  French  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph,  16  to  151 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  104  to  10} ;  India-Rubbers,  414 
to  42;  Ottoman  Banks,  ll}  to  124;  Telegraph  Constructions 
264  to  26. 

ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA.- 

GUILLAUME  TELL. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  operatic  performances 
now  usually  commence  necessitates  abundant  curtailment 
to  the  text  of  some  of  the  more  lengthy  operas,  and 
Rossini’s  “  Guillaume  Tell  ”  has  suffered  especially  in  this 
respect.  For  many  years  it  has  been  given  with  a  much 
mutilated  last  act  and  a  finale  which  was  not  written  by 
Rossini  at  all,  and  on  its  first  production  this  season  still 
further  excisions  were  made,  while  at  the  last  two  per¬ 
formances  the  fourth  act  was  omitted  altogether.  It  is 
true  that,  although  containing  some  of  the  best  music  of 
its  composer,  this  work  can  bear  such  treatment  better 
than  most ;  for,  though  we  may  regret  the  omission  of  some 
favourite  airs,  it  is  impossible  by  condensation  to  render 
the  story  less  comprehensible  or  less  interesting  than  it  was 
as  originally  told.  The  parts  of  Tell  himself  and  Arnold 
present,  nevertheless,  great  opportunities  to  a  competent 
actor,  and  the  impersonation  of  the  former  character  by  M. 
Faure,  together  with  the  reappearance  of  Madame  Miolan 
Carvalho,  gives  special  interest  to  the  recent  performMces 
of  this  opera.  M.  Faure’s  serious  and  imposing  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  Swiss  patriot  is  distinguished  by  the  same 
truth,  force,  and  harmony  which,  in  so  striking  a  manner, 
mark  his  assumptions  of  many  widely-differing  characters. 
The  earnest  purpose  of  William  Tell,  the  malicious  mockery 
of  Mephistopheles,  and  the  refined  profiigacy  of  Don  Juan 
(all  of  which  parts  have  been  played  by  him  in  the  past 
fortnight)  are  expressed  with  equal  truth  and  directnw. 
Not  a  look  or  a  gesture  is  to  be  noted  in  either  role 
does  not  legitimately  belong  to  the  person  represents, 
while  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  thoughtful  conception 
is  never  for  a  moment  destroyed  by  the  forcing  of  any 
detail  from  its  proper  place  for  the  sake  of  momentary 
effect  or  applause. 

Madame  Carvalho  is  an  artist  of  the  same  codibre  as  . 
Faure,  though  in  “  Guillaume  Tell  ”  she  is  ^ 

equally  good  opportunity  of  showing  her  powers.  ^  o*n, 
however,  has  anything  so  perfect  in  sentiment  and  pni^®6 
been  heard  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  her 
the  lovely  air,  “  Selva  opace,”  in  Act  2,  and  also  in 
succeeding  duets  with  Arnold.  Her  voice  is  as  r 
when  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  thm  - 
than  ten  years  ago,  while  there  is  about  the  P®  . 
ance  an  elevation  of  tone  which  stamps  it  as  the  wo>  ^ 
a  thoroughly  cultivated  musician  and  a  refined  an 
native  artist.  , 

That  Signor  Mongini  is  gifted  with  some  of  the 
ments  for  the  arduous  part  of  Arnold  every  one  . 
but  it  is  equally  patent  that  he  is  deficient  in  ^  ja 

He  has  a  powerful  voice  of  large  compass,  an  e 
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Though  not  sympathetic  or  suggestive  of  the  softer 
otions  his  tones  are  well  adapted  to  the  heroic  utterances 
*  Mch  fail  to  the  lot  of  the  representative  of  Arnold,  or 
to  the  expression  of  the  pathetic  anguish  of  the  scene  in 
which  he  hears  of  the  death  of  his  father.  In  this  great 
ifio  Siffnor  Mongini  sings  admirably  and  gains  well  deserved 
unnlause-  on  the  other  hand,  the  lovely  air,  **  0  Mathilde,” 


in  the  duet  with  Tell,  in  the  first  act,  falls  remarkably  fiat. 
It  is  as  an  actor  that  Signor  Mongini’s  deficiencies  are  most 
apparent.  His  gestures  are  few,  ungraceful,  and  unmean¬ 
ing.  He  appears  always  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
au^ence,  and  sings  his  asides  at  them,  deliberately  ignoring 
hb  position  in  the  scene.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  is 
by  no  means  the  only  sinner  in  this  respect  on  the  Italian 
lyrical  stage,  but  the  artistic  manner  of  M.  Faure  brings 
such  faults  in  his  colleagues  into  prominence.  The  smdl 
part  of  Jemmy  finds  an  efficient  representative  in  Mdlle. 
Madigan,  whose  good  singing  and  pathetic  acting  conduce 
not  a  little  to  the  remarkable  effect  produced  by  the  scene 
in  which  Tell  blesses  his  child  before  the  cruel  trial  of 
his  skill.  The  superb  performance  of  M.  Faure  in  this 
scene  is,  both  vocally  and  histrionically,  perfect.  Mr  W. 
Morgan  sings  the  fisherman’s  song  in  the  first  act  well,  and 
Signor  Tagliafico  is  as  imposing  and  picturesque  as  ever  in 
the  part  of  Gessler.  MdUe.  Schalchi  is  Eduige,  and  Signor 
Bagagiolo’s  splendid  voice  is  invaluable  in  the  concerted 
music  in  which  Walter  takes  part. 

Madame  Lucca  has  appeared  in  **  Faust  and  **  La 
Farorita,”  the  former  of.  which  operas  is  to  be  repeated  on 
Monday.  To-night,  a  performance  of  **  La  Somnambula  ” 
will  be  the  occasion  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  this  season.  On  Monday  Madame  Gsillag,  after  a  long 
absence  from  England,  sang  as  Donna  Anna  in  **Don 
Giovanni.” 

BOYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

SOCIETY  OP  ARTS  CONCERT. 

A  further  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  acoustic  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Albert  Hall  was  a^orded  on  Wednesday  evening, 
when  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  its  first  concert  in  aid  of  a 
national  training  school  for  music.  The  programme 
included  the  overtures  to  “  Der  Freischiitz  ”  and  **  The 
Siege  of  Corinth,”  a  movement  from  the  introductory 
symphony  to  Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise,”  and 
Wagner’s  “  Tannhauser”  March,  all  of  which  pieces  were 
admirably  performed  by  an  efficient  orchestra,  numbering 
about  a  hundred,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa ; 
and  they  were  fairly  heard  by  a  large  audience.  Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington  and  Mr  Cummings  were  the  singers  ; 
and  Madame  A.  Goddard  and  M.  Sainton  played  respec¬ 
tively  Beethoven’s  concerto  for  pianoforte,  in  E  flat,  and 
Spohr’s  concerto.  No.  9,  for  violin. 

The  interest  of  the  audience  was  very  naturally  expended 
rather  on  the  building  than  on  the  talent  displayed  in  these 
performances.  The  most  trying  acoustic  test  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  playing  of  the  pianoforte  concerto,  which 
proved  incontestably  the  remarkable  resonance  of  the  hall, 
while  it  made  equally  apparent  the  fact  that  the  pianoforte 
will  never  be  heard  to  advantage  within  its  walls.  In  the 
arena,  in  the  balcony,  in  the  boxes — in  fact,  in  every  part 
of  the  house,  except  the  upper  gallery — a  loud  note  on  the 
piano,  a  beat  of  the  drum,  or  even  sometimes  the  pizzicato 
on  the  violoncelli  and  double  basses,  produces  a  decided 
double  sound,  while  the  continuance  of  the  tone  of  the 
Draw  instruments  in  some  passages  of  the  “  Siege  of 
orinth  ”  overture,  after  the  players  had  ceased,  also  shows 
ne  necessity  of  additional  measures  for  the  improvement 
Hi*  Ir  this  respect.  It  is  certain  that  defects  of 

18  nature  may  be  corrected;  but  for  ordinary  musical 
purposes  the  chief  fault  in  the  hall  will  still  remain.  It  is 
00  arge.  The  remedies  which  must  be  used  to  cure  its 
present  defects  are  precisely  those  which  will  diminish 
3  resonance  and  power  of  conducting  sound,  and  therefore 
^  uu  ’  fault,  the  more  noticeable.  Even 

^J^“0ugh,  when  standing  in  the  gallery  opposite  the 
a  di  T  amount  of  tone  which  reaches  the  ear  from 
arft  n  seems  incredible,  the  more  delicate  passages 

forciKl  ^  ^^dible  in  any  part  of  the  house.  We  were 
y  reminded  of  the  peculiar  undefined  sound  which 


used  to  proceed  from  far-off  pianos  in  tho  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  ^ 

When  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  lessening  of 
resonance,  the  Albert  Hall  may  be  found  useful  for  the 
monster  performances  which  have  of  late  found  such 
favour  among  us  |  but  for  the  production  of  ordinary 
orchestral  works  with  the  number  of  executants  for  which 
they  were  composed,  for  solo  singing  and  playing,  it  can 
never  compete,  in  the  judgment  of  musicians  who  care  for 
refinement  of  execution  and  the  delicate  nuan^  of 
expression,  with  St  James’s  Hall  or  Hanover-square  Con¬ 
cert  Boom. 

We  must  bear  witness  to  the  admirable  nature  of  the 
arrangements  on  Wednesday,  and  tho  care  and  civility  of 
the  staff  of  attendants.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as 
to  its  musical  advantages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
matters  of  ingress,  egress,  and  general  oonafort  the  Albert 
Hall  is  a  model  of  convenience. 

QUEEN’S  THEATRE. 

Mr  Tom  Taylor’s  new  historical  play,  **  Joan  of  Arc,” 
is  decidedly  successful,  but  its  success  must  be  attributed 
more  to  scene-painter,  costumier,  and  stage-manager  than 
to  the  author.  The  literary  portion  is  apparently  intended 
for  little  more  than  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  gorgeous  stage 
effects,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  scenes  whose  interest 
depends  least  upon  the  spoken  words  are  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  fact,’  “  Joan  of  Arc  ”  is  a  ‘‘  sensational  and  specta¬ 
cular  ”  piece  of  the  strongest  flavour,  and  its  acceptance 
as  a  specimen  of  the  “  legitimate  drama  ”  because  its  plot 
is  based  on  history,  is  an  amusing  instance  of  a  peculiar 
prop«3nsity  of  the  British  mind  to  mix  ever  so  little  instruc- 
ticn  with  its  amusement,  and  then  persuade  itself  that 
edification  is  the  aim  of  diversion. 

The  five  acts  of  this  piece  exhibit  five  stages  in  the  life 
of  the  heroine.  In  the  first  she  is  at  home  in  the  village 
of  Domremy.  The  arrival  of  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  the 
reports  of  the  English  successes,  cause  an  overflow  of  her 
pent-up  enthusiasm,  and  she  tells  of  the  voices  that  speak 
to  her  and  her  mission  to  the  King.  Her  confessor,  Isam- 
bard  de  la  Pierre  (Mr  G.  Bignold),  and  a  captain  of  Gascon 
Free  Companions,  Etienne  de  Vignolles  (Mr  Bousby)  stand 
by  her,  and  she  decides  on  going  at  once  to  Chinon.  The 
difficulties  she  there  experiences  in  getting  speech  of  Charles 
VII.,  her  recognition  of  him  in  spite  of  disguise  and  denial, 
and  her  final  success  in  obtaining  a  promise  of  arms  and 
men  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  are  depicted  in  the 
second  act..  In  the  third  we  see  the  taking  of  the 
Tourelles,  hnd  in  the  fourth  the  coronation  of  Charles  at 
Rheims.  A  painful  ^xepresentation  of  the  examination  of 
Joan  in  the  torture  chamber,  during  which  a  black  curtain 
is  drawn  back  discovering  the  rack  and  two  masked  execu¬ 
tioners,  begins  the  fifth  act,  and  prepares  the  audience 
(though  not  sufficiently,  to  judge  from  the  freely-expressed 
signs  of  disapproval,)  for  the  burning  of  the  maid-martyr 
in  the  market-place  at  Rouen,  on  which  tho  curtain  falls. 
The  last  scene  is  weak  and  dramatically  inartistic,  and  will 
in  all  probability  have  to  be  omitted ;  of  the  rest  it  may 
be  said  that  as  individual  tableaux  they  are  effective 
enough,  although  they  lack  all  the  interest  which  skilful 
dramatic  construction  might  have  given  to  them  by  means 
of  artfully  arranged  sequences  of  events.  Tho  piece  is 
wanting  in  unity  of  design  and  artistic  development. 
Another  serious  blemish  is  the  extreme  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  finales  of  the  second  and  fourth  acts,  the  motifs 
of  which  are  identical. 

The  acting  throughout  is  respectable.  As  may  be 
imagined,  Mrs  Rousby  is  always  picturesque  and  interesting 
as  the  heroine.  The  deep  mysticism  of  the  character  is, 
however,  imperfectly  realised.  Mr  Rousby’s^  delineation 
of  the  gay,  reckless  Captain  of  Free  Companions  is  animated, 
and,  although  conventional,  effective.  Perhaps  the  best 
piece  of  acting  in  the  piece  is  Mr  G.  Rignold  s  representa¬ 
tion  of  Father  Isambard,  Joan’s  confessor  and  kindest 
friend,  who  follows  her  through  all  her  viciMitudes.  Mr 
Rignold  plays  the  part  with  much  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
earnestness,  and,  by  means  of  care  and  freedom  from 
exaggeration,  wins  well-merited  applause.  Of  the  other 
actors  nothing  need  be  said.  Our  interest  in  them  and  in 
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what  they  do  is  subordinate  to  that  which  we  feel  in  their 
surroundings  and  costumes. 

The  manner  in  which  **  Joan  of  Arc  **  has  been  put  upon 
the  stage  is  worthy  of  great  praise.  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  admirably  designed  and  painted,  notably  the  main 
Court  of  the  Castle  of  Chinon  in  Act  2,  the  interior  of 
Bheims  Cathedral  in  Act  4,  and  the  first  scene  in  the 
fifth  act  in  the  Castle  at  Rouen.  The  dresses  are  designed 
by  Mr  Alfred  Thompson,  and  give  further  proof  of  his 
originality  and  talent  as  a  colourist.  Some  points  in 
the  vestments  of  the  bishops,  priests,  &c.,  engaged  in 
the  coronation  are  not  strictly  correct ;  but,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  the  picture  is  extremely  gorgeous- 
and  beautiful,  and  the  attire  of  the  group  of  ladies 
who  follow  the  Queen  is  a  perfect  feast  of  exquisite  colour. 
Altogether  this  scene  is  the  most  magnificent  piece  of 
pageantry  we  have  seen  upon  the  stage,  in  spite  of  the 
inevitably  diminutive  appearance  of  the  cathedral.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  that  the  trumpeters  who  precede  the 
King  should  strike  up  in  the  same  key  as  the  organ,  or  that 
the  organist  should  cease  to  play  while  the  fiourish  of 
trumpets  is  going  on.  The  veiy  disagreeable  impression 
at  present  produced  would  thus  be  avoided. 

The  management  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  probably  knew 
the  taste  of  the  public  before  producing  this  play,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  have  a  fair  run  ; 
but  its  prosperity  will  be  due  to  the  splendour  of  its  mise- 
eiv-schie  rather  than  to  either  author  or  actors. 


LITERARY. 


"An  Actress  by  Daylight,”  produced  last 
evening  at  this  theatre,  is  another  version  of 


ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

Saturday 
Fournier’s 

"  Tiridate,”  which  has  already  found  its  way  on  to  the 
English  stage  as  **  The  Tragedy  Queen,”  when  Mrs  Stir¬ 
ling  played  the  chief  part ;  and  again,  under  the  title  of 
"  Art,”  by  Mr  Charles  Reade.  "  David  Garrick  ”  and 
”  Dr  Davey  ”  are  also  variations  of  the  same  story,  with 
the  heroine  changed  into  a  hero. 

The  representation  of  the  private  life  of  an  actress  has 
always  a  charm  for  a  theatrical  audience,  and  there  is 
something  especially  taking  in  the  idea  of  employing  the 
dramatic  art  to  dispel  in  real  life  the  illusions  which  it  has 
created  upon  the  stage.  The  actress  selected  as  the  heroine 
of  this  version  of  the  old  story  is  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  who,  in 
attempting  to  destroy  a  young  lover’s  predilection  for  her,  at 
his  father’s  urgent  request,  by  the  assumption  of  coarse, 
hoydonish  manners,  loses  her  own  heart,  and  produces  such 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  young  man  that  his  father  is  fain 
to  consent  to  a  marriage  between  them.  The  attempt  to 
give  to  a  story  of  this  kind  an  additional  interest  by  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  name  of  an  actress  of  note  is  a  mistake. 
Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
person  so  misrepresented  are  offended  by  the  departure 
from  fact,  while  to  the  rest  the  association  can  have  no 
value. 

The  part  of  Anno  Bracegirdle  is  sustained  by  Mrs  John 
Wood,  who  is  very  amusing  and  successful  in  the  inter¬ 
view  with  her  youthful  admirer.  The  peculiar  humour  of 
this  scene  is  especially  suited  to  Mrs  Wood's  powers,  and 
she  has  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage.  In  delinea¬ 
ting  the  more  serious  side  of  the  character  of  the  actress, 
and  in  the  rather  too  lengthy  recitations  of  passages  from 
some  of  her  "  parts,”  Mrs  Wood  lacks  feeling  and  dramatic 
force,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  piece  would  be  much 
improved  by  free  curtailment  of  the  last  scene. 

Mr  Farren  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  stiff,  puritanical 
father  of  the  stage-struck  young  man,  who  comes,  fuming 
with  rage,  into  Mistress  Bracegirdle’s  boudoir,  and  is  in  a 
very  few  minutes  softened  and  tamed  by  the  art  of  the 
actress  and  the  charms  of  the  woman.  Miss  Fanny  Brough, 
as  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  heroine,  is  delightfully 
fresh  and  animated,  and  infuses  into  a  small  part  much 
piquancy  and  charm.  The  part  of  the  lover  is  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  is  played  by  Mr  Fred.  Mervin. 

”  An  Actress  by  Daylight  ”  is  preceded  by  a  new  farce, 
called  "The  Rival  Romeos.”  It  is  even  more  dull  and 
melancholy  than- most  of  its  class,  and  was  received  on  the 
first  night  with  equally  divided  applause  and  condemnation. 


PROFESSOR  FAWCETT  ON  PAUPERISM. 

Pauperism  :  its  Causes  and  Remedies,  By  Henry  Fawcett,  M  A 
M.P.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univergif»“^f 
Cambridge.  Macmillan. 

The  lectures  which  Professor  Fawcett  delivered  last  ^ 
autumn  at  Cambridge  are  here  re-shaped  in  seven 
chapters,  which  deserve  to  be  very  widely  read.  Care¬ 
ful  students  of  political  and  social  economy  will  not  find 
much  that  is  new  in  them ;  but  most  people  are  not 
careful  students  of  political  and  social  economy.  Hardlv 
ten  persons  out  of  a  hundred  take  any  serious  thought 
about  the  great  disease  that  is  growing  wider  and 
deeper  among  us  every  year,  causing  pain  and  weakness 
to  the  community  which  are  appalling  in  their  direct 
action,  but  which  are  much  more  disastrous  in  their 
subtle  gendering  of  other  and  yet  uglier  diseases.  Yet 
most  of  us  accept  this  state  of  things  as  part  of  the 
divine  order  which  says,  “The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,”  and  think  that  we  are  fulfilling  all  our  duty, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serving  our  highest  interests,  if 
so  far  as  wo  can  do  it  easily  and  without  inconvenience 
we  conform  to  the  motto,  “  Whoso  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.”  WTien,  if  we  are  to  be  always 
selfish,  will  we  adopt  a  better  selfishness  than  that  ? 

Mr  Fawcett  regards,  as  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism, 
our  poor-law  system  and  the  inordinate  growth  of  our 
population;  and  he  sees  most  chance  of  remedy  in  a 
really  efficient  system  of  national  education,  in  a  com- 
prehensive  development  of  co-partnership  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  trade,  manufacture,  and  agriculture,  and. in  a 
thorough  reform  of  our  present  system  of  land  tenure ; 
or  rather,  under  all  these  heads,  ho  shows  that  pauperism 
has  been  fostered  by  foolish  opinion  and  foolish  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  can  only  be  removed  or  materially 
lessened  by  substituting  wisdom  for  folly.  Perhaps  it 
is  no  real  fault,  though  it  is  an  artistic  blemish,  in  his 
book  that  there  is  much  repetition  in  it,  sometimes  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  The  truths  he  has  to  propound 
are  so  very  simple,  yet  so  strangely  neglected,  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  enforcing  them  in  the  very  simplest 
way.  Most  people’s  thoughts  on  these  matters  are  so 
hardened  into  traditional  forms  that  it  is  only  by  hammer¬ 
ing  and  hammering  away  at  them  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  welding  them  into  a  better  shape ;  and  Professor 
Fawcett’s  hammering  ought  certainly  to  have  some 
result. 

About  a  third  of  his  volume  discusses  our  old  and 
our  present  poor-law  arrangements,  and  indicates  the 
effects  of  recent  changes.  The  famous  Act  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  perfect,  but  it  and  the  laws -which  preceded 
it  were  excellent  in  intention.  They  clearly  separated 
voluntary  from  involuntary  pauperism,  and  were  so 
framed  as  to  treat  the  former  with  all  the  rigour  that 
its  criminal  nature  required,  while  they  looked  leniently 
upon  the  latter.  “  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,”  says 
Mr  Fawcett,  “  this  policy  was  continued  with  the 
happiest  results.  Mendicancy  and  vagrancy  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  able-bodied 
paupers  were  regarded  by  them  as  so  onerous  that  few, 
except  the  impotent  poor,  applied  for  relief.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  liowever,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
seen  to  be  so  much  less  pauperism  than  bad  prevaM 
before,  that,  perhaps  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
religious  revival  then  beginning,  it  was  proposed  to 
treat  the  social  disease  more  tenderly.  Doubtless  there 
was  some  excuse  for  this  in  the  hardness  that  had  come 
to  be  shown  towards  the  involuntary  paupers.  Work- 
houses  were  something  like  prisons,  and  w’e  know  what 
prisons  were  before  Howard  called  attention  to  their 
state.  Instead  of  wisely  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workhouses,  and  showing  more  leniency  to  the  cnpplf* 
and  orphans  lodged  in  them,  however,  the  false  prinwp  6 
of  out-door  relief  was  extended.  “  By  an  Act  p^ed  m 
1767,  guardians  were  appointed  to  protect  the  p^^ 
against  the  parsimony  of  the  overseers  and  other 
officers.  Fifteen  years  later,  by  what  is 
Gilbert’s  Act,  most  of  the  valuable  safeguards  m  the  o 
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poor-law  were  entirely  swept  away.  The  workhouse 
was  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  voluntary 


voluntary 


pauperism,  for  by  this  Act  the  able-bodied  were  not 
obliged  to  enter  it ;  the  guardians  were  ordered  to  find 
work  for  all  able-bodied  applicants  near  their  own 
homes,  and  to  make  up  out  of  the  rates  any  deficiency 
in  wages.  The  same  fatal  policy  was  continued,  and 
was  brought  to  a  climax  in  1815,  when,  by  a  statute 
known  as  East’s  Act,  the  workhouse  test  was  now 
altogether  removed.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  no 
one,  not  even  an  able-bodied  labourer,  was  called  upon 
to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  justices  were  empowered 
to  make  money-grants  to  people  at  their  own  homes.” 
In  those  sentences.  Professor  Fawcett  sums  up  the 
history  of  our  undoing.  In  less  than  twenty  years, 
things  reached  so  bad  a  pass  that  the  new  Poor  Law  of 
1854  was  made  absolutely  necessary.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1832  showed  that  all  the  lower  class  of 
Englishmen  were  rapidly  becoming  pauperised. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  visited  Eastbourne 
found  that  paupers  who  worked  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  16s.  a 
week,  whereas  the  average  wages  in  the  district  were  only  128.  a 
week.  The  inferiority  of  the  independent  workman*8  pecuniary 
position  was  so  notorious  that  this  Commissioner  actually  heard 
two  women  complain  that  their  husbands  would  not  better  their 
lot  by  becoming  paupers.  In  North  Devonshire  and  in  manv 
other  parts  of  England  so  large  an  allowance  was  granted  for  each 
additional  child  that  was  bom,  that  the  more  numerous  a  man’s 
family  was  the  better  his  circumstances  became.  An  artificial 
stimulns  was  thus  given  to  population  ;  the  evils  which  ensued 
hare  not  jet  passed  away,  for  they  can  still  be  traced  in  the  miser¬ 
able  pittance  of  9s.  or  10s.  which  in  many  raral  districts  is  paid 
for  a  week’s  work.  Population  w'as^  also  fostered  by  a  still  more 
immoral  stimulus.  A  woman  obtained  from  the  parish  a  larger 
allowance  for  an  illegitimate  than  for  a  legitimate  child.  From 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  people  were  in  fact  told  not 
onij  to  marry  with  utter  recklessness  and  let  others  bear  the  con¬ 
sequences,  but  it  was  also  said,  cspeciallv  to  the  women  of  the 
country,  the  greater  is  your  immorality  the  greater  will  be  your 
pecuniary  reward.  Can  it  excite  surprise  that  from  such  a  system 
we  should  have  had  handed  down  to  us  a  vast  inheritance  of  vice 
and  poverty? 

The  Poor  Law  of  1834  revived  the  principles  of 
Elizabeth’s  law  of  1601.  It  saved  the  nation  from 
speedy  and  utter  ruin  ;  but  it  wrought  no  radical  cure, 
and  sham  philanthropy  has  made  its  action  very  mis¬ 
chievous  in  many  ways,  while  it  has  let  loose  a  yet 
greater  flood  of  mischief  under  the  euphemistic  name 
of  private  charity.  Our  workhouses  now  give  out-door 
relief  to  eight  applicants  for  every  one  who  is  maintained 
in-doors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  more 
than  seven  cases  out  of  tho  eight  the  relief  is  mis¬ 
applied,  docs  no  real  good  to  the  recipient,  and  is  a 
fraud  upon  honest  ratepayers.  Nearly  all  the  action  of 
private  charity,  moreover,  is  also,  in  some  measure, 
fraudulent,  as  it  serves  only  to  breed  paupers  and  spread 
disease  which  others  have  to  do  their  share  in  vainly 
attempting  to  cure.  But  need  the  attempt  be  vain  ?  We 
can  do  no  more  than  commend  to  every  reader  the 
chapter  in  which,  by  compact  arguments  and  apt  illus¬ 
trations,  Professor  Fawcett  shows  how,  if  other  wise 
things  are  also  done  concurrently,  it  may  be  possible  to 
dnye  back  the  tide  of  pauperism  by  firm  legislation 
which  will  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  involuntary 
paupers  within  the  walls  of  suitable  workhouses,  but 
which  will  steadily  refuse  to  treat  voluntary  paupers 
otherwise  than  as  dangerous  criminals. 

So  much  has  lately  been  said  in  these  columns  to  the 
same  effect  as  Mr  Fawcett’s  chapter  on  “  The  Increase 
of  Population  ”  that  we  may  pass  it  by  with  nothing,  but 

e  expression  of  a  forlorn  hope  that  his  temperate  and 
renchant  ar^ments  may  have  some  eflect  in  making 
views  of  supreme  importance  which  have 
1  erto  been  generally  treated  with  supreme  indifference. 

Before  that  hope  can  possibly  be  realised,  however, 
°^^st  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  national  edu- 
improvement  must  take  the  shape  indi- 
bin  Fawcett  in  his  chapter  on  this  branch  of 

subject.  With  merciless  logic  he  shows  that  the 
sure  of  1870,  dignified  with  the-  name  of  the 
enrl  Act,  is  but  a  faint  step  towards  the 

a  real  *  *  ^  ^  reached.  We  have  yet  to  wait  for 

system  of  compulsory  education.  We  have  yet 


to  determine  what  sort  of  edneation  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pulsory.  We  have  yet  even  to  convince  people  at  large 
of  the  social  and  economic  advantages  that  must  spring 
from  the  proper  teaching  of  proper  subjects  to  children. 
Therefore  there  is  need  for  such  arguments  as  this : 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  borne  in  mind  that  the  labour  which 
receives  the  smallest  remuneration  is  not  always  the  least  costly. 
Every  one  understands  that  it  is  false  economy  to  underfeed  a 
horse;  employers,  however,  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  an  economy 
not  less  false  to  have  underfed  labourers.  Some  very  striking  facts 
can  be  adduced  which  appear  to  prove  that  of  all  our  agricultural 
labour,  the  worst  paid  is  really  the  most  costly.  Agricultural 
wages  in  Northumberland  are  70  or  80  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
are  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  Northumberland  are  seldom  permitted  by  their  parents  to 
go  to  work  until  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age ;  their 
educational  condition  is  consequently  most  satisfactory ;  their 
physical  strength  is  not  exhausted  by  premature  employment. 
The  higher  wages  earned  by  the  family  provide  a  better  diet ;  the 
Northumberland  peasants  will  not  submit  to  live  in  uncomfortable 
houses,  and  their  houses  have  sufficient  attractions  for  them  that 
they  seldom  go  to  the  pnblic-honse,  and  drunkenness  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  All  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  their  labour 
so  efficient  that  the  farmers  who  employ  it  are  amongst  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  country ;  the  land  is,  in  fact,  rendered  so  much 
more  productive  that  not  only  can  higher  wages  be  paid,  but  a 
greater  amount  remains  to  be  allotted  as  profits  to  the  farmer  and 
as  rent  to  the  landlord.  One  of  the  most  experienced  land-agents 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  after  having  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  Lothians  aud  Northumberland,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wages  in  these  districts  were  about  60  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  his  own  neighbourhood ;  that  the  farmers 
were  doing  verv  much  better,  although  the  rents  they  paid,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  an^  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
land,  were  very  considerably  higher  than  the  rents  prevailing  in 
such  counties  as  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  This 
striking  difference  in  the  state  of  the  two  districts  is  exactly  analo¬ 
gous  to  what  will  always  occur  when  industrial  appliances  are 
more  efficient  in  one  case  than  they  are  in  another.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  farmer  half  starves  his  horses,  and  uses  extremely 
inferior  implements ;  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  he  will 
realise  mnen  less  profit,  and  will  be  able  to  pav  a  much  smaller 
rent  than  a  farmer  who  keeps  his  cattle  properly  and  who  avails 
himself  of  the  best  implements.  Just  in  the  same  way  farmers 
in  those  counties  where  the  lowest  wages  prevail  obtain  small 
profits,  becanse  their  labourers  are  underfed,  and  because,  from 
deficient  education,  the  labour  is  unskilled  and  rude.  Such  a 
farmer,  instead  of  suffering  a  pecuniarv  loss,  would  be  directly 
benefited  if,  as  the  result  of  compulsory  education,  he  were 
obliged  to  pay  somewhat  higher  wages,  and  in  the  end  secure  more 
intelligent  labourers. 

We  find  that  we  have  been  doing  little  more  than 
epitomise  some  of  the  passages  contained  in  Mr  Faw¬ 
cett’s  volume,  and  that  wo  have  only  referred  very  cur¬ 
sorily  to  the  first  half  of  it.  The  chapters  on  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  on  Land  Tenure,  and  on  the  Enclosure  of  Commons, 
which  make  up  tho  second  half,  are  too  important  to  be 
so  handled,  even  had  we  the  necessary  space.  Tho 
hook  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  public,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  tenth  part  of  tho  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  deserves. 


SCIENCE  FOR  UNSCIENTIFIC  PEOPLE. 

Trofftnents  of  Science,  for  Unscientife  People.  A  Series  of 
Detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Keviews.  By  John  Tyndall, 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.  Longmans. 

There  is  something  contemptuous  in  Professor 
Tyndall’s  title,  and  in  the  preface  which  explains  it. 
“  The  fulfilment  of  a  desire  to  extend  sympathy  for 
science  beyond  the  limits  of  the  unscientific  public,” 
he  says,  “  has  caused  a  temporary  and  sometimes  re¬ 
luctant  deflection  of  thought  from  tho  line  of  original 
research.  But,  considering  tho  result  aimed  at,  and  in 
part,  I  trust,  achieved,  I  do  not  regret  tho  price  paid 
for  it.”  And  he  adds  that,  in  some  of  the  essaprs,  “  ho 
has  endeavoured,  without  veiling  his  convictions,  to 
exclude  every  word  that  would  cause  needless  irritation.^ 
Some  “  needless  irritation  ”  will  be  caused  in  tho  reader  s 
mind  by  his  being  told  at  starting  that  the  author  has 
reluctantly  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  turning  aside  from 
“  the  line  of  original  research  ’’  to  engage  m  Buen 
commonplace  worK  as  popular  instruction.  ^  He  will 
ask  what  is  the  good  of  original  research,  if  its  results 
are  not  to  be  applied  in  teaching  those  who  have  not 
time,  learning,  or  brains  for  working  out  the  problems 
of  nature  for  themselves ;  and,  if  he  is  a  PhUistme,  he 
may  remember  that  cheap-jacks  and  quack  doetpra 
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spectacles  incewaDtly  transformed  by  the  change.  It  is  as  real  in  the 
■  ■  in  thesBther  as  in  the  waves  of  the  sea;  the  latter  derivlf 

they  are  from  winds,  which  in  their  turn  are  derived  from  ♦»?* 
sun,  being  nothing  more  than  the  heaped-up  motion  S 
former,  it  is  the  calorific  waves  emitted  by  the  snn  which  h  » 
our  air,  produce  our  winds,  and  hence  agitate  our  ocean  A  i 
whether  they  break  in  foam  upon  the  shore,  or  rub  silently 
the  ocean’s  bed,  or  subside  by  the  ’  mutual  friction  of  theh  ow 
parts,  the  sea  waves,  which  cannot  subside  without  producini 
heat,  finally  resolve  themselves  into  waves  of  ©ther  thn* 
regenerating  the  inotion  from  which  their  temporary  existent 
was  derived.  This  connection  is  typical.  Nature  is  not  m 
aggregate  of  independent  parts,  but  an  organic  whole.  If  you 
open  a  piano  and  sing  into  it,  a  certain  string  will  respond 
Change  the  pitch  of  your  voice ;  the  first  string  ceases  to  vibrate 
but  another  replies.  Change  again  the  pitch;  the  first  two 
strings  are  silent,  while  another  resounds.  Now  in  altering  the 
pitch  you  simply  change  the  form  of  the  motion  communicated 


always  profess  that  they  are  selling  pills  or 
for  ashillmg  which  are  worth  a  guinea,  and  that 
doing  so  they  are  ‘'deflecting”  great  powers  of  mind 
and  vast  chances  of  money-making  out  of  a  benevolent 
regai^  for  those  to  whom  they  offer  their  wares.  But 
if  such  wicked  thoughts  arise,  they  will  soon  die  out. 
These  “  Fragments  of  Science  ”  are  real  bits  of  spark¬ 
ling  ore.  These  crumbs  of  wisdom  thrown  from  the 
rich  man’s  table  make  a  wholesome  and  savoury  feast, 
which  all  **  unscientific  people,”  and  many  who  know  a 
good  deal  about  science,  may  accept  with  thankfulness. 

The  "  fragments  ”  here  given  are  eighteen  in  number, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  already  been  issued  as 
lectnres,  magazine  articles,  or  pamphlets.  Some  treat 
of  strictly  scientific  subjects,  about  which  Professor 
Tyndall  has  already  written  much  and  well,  especially 
tho  correlation  of  light,  heat,  and  all  natural  forces. 
Others  are  more  popular  in  their  scientific  bearing,  in¬ 
cluding  tho  celebrated  lecture  on  “  Dust  and  Disease,” 
and  chapters  on  Prayer,  Miracles,  and  Spiritualism,  as 
they  present  themselves  to  scientific  criticism.  All  are 
as  mstmetive  as  they  are  intelli^ble,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  benighted  condition  of  the  people  who  open  the 
book,  they  cannot,  if  they  read  it  thonghtfully,  help 
being,  at  any  rate,  a  little  “  scientific  ”  when  they  close 
it.  Professor  Tyndall  is  eminently  adapted  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  teacher,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  will  vouchsafe 
to  enter  on  a  little  more  “  deflection  from  the  line  of 
original  research  ”  in  order  to  lead  common  folk  into 
some  measure  of  harmony  with  his  own  well-trained 
intelligence. 

It  is  a  thing  worth  noting,  however,  and  one  to  be 
much  rejoiced  over,  that  most  men  of  original  research, 
even  if  they  devote  themselves  to  it  exclusively,  are,  in 
our  time,  doing  much  to  simplify  knowledge  for  the 
multitude.  The  days  of  mystery-making  are  passing 
away,  though  the  passage  is  slow,  and  but  partial. 
Where,  in  old  days,  grammarians  and  logicians,  meta¬ 
physicians,  chemists,  and  some  scores  of  other  special 
craftsmen,  carried  on  their  trades  within  closed  doors 
and  behind  high  walls  of  technical  aftectations,  which 
prevented  the  unlettered  world  from  understanding  any 
of  their  secrets,  our  modern  students  are  teachers,  and 
the  ready  acceptance  of  their  teaching  is  due  less  to  the 
improved  knowledge  of  the  taught  than  to  the  better 
methods  of  those  who  learn  that  they  may  teach.  As 
wo  stretch  out  into  the  deeper  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Knowledge,  we  find  that  its  surface  is  less  troubled, 
and  that  the  transit  of  it  is  less  impeded  by  rocks  and 
eddies  ;  its  strong  currents  are  better  understood  and 
more  easily  to  bo  followed ;  and,  the  laws  of  its  action 
being  more  clearly  apprehended,  the  greater  complexity 
therein  discerned  is  seen  to  bo  marked  by  greater  sim- 

a.  Not  only  do  we  now  use  easier  names,  but  also 
ings  which  those  names  indicate  are  more  easily 
understood.  Nature  is  a  grander  and  more  intri¬ 
cate  machine  to  us  than  it  was  to  Roger  Bacon,  or  to 
his  namesake  and  snccessor ;  but,  as  we  see  more  of  its 
grandeur  and  its  intricacy,  we  discover  a  harmony  and  a 
unity  of  which  the  old  men  of  science  were  altogether 
unaware. 

It  is  for  his  admirable  unfolding  of  some  phases  in 
this  harmony  and  unity  that  tho  world  owes  most  to 
Professor  Tyndall.  His  treatises  on  Heat  and  Sound 
wero  excellent  expansions  and  modifications  of  the 
theory  propounded  in  Mr  Grove’s  *  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,*  and,  in  some  of  the  essays  collected 
in  the  volume  before  us,  he  carries  on  the  same  good 
work.  The  first  short  paper,  indeed,  on  “  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Nature,”  originally  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
BevieWf  is  as  concise  and  intelligible  an  exposition  of 
“  tho  convertibility  of  force  ”  as  could  well  be  given. 
The  lectures  on  ”  Radiation,”  on  “  Radiant  Heat,”  and 
on  ”  Chemical  Rays,”  are  more  special,  but  not  less  easy 
and  instructive.  In  the  first  of  these  three  Dr  Tyndall 
says : 

The  working]'  power  of  Nature  ia  the  power  of  actual  or  poten- 
ital  motion,  of  which  all  its  phenomena  are  but  special  forms. 
This  motion  manifests  itself  in  tangible  and  in  intangible  matter, 
being  incessantly  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  | 


•y  your  vocal  chords  to  the  air,  one  string  responding  to  one  form, 
ind  another  to  another.  And  thus  is  sentient  man  acted  on  W 
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Nature,  the  optic,  the  auditory,  and  other  nerves  of  the  human 
body,  being  so  many  strings  differently  tuned  and  responsive  to 
different  forms  of  the  universal  power. 

The  graceful  eloquence  with  which  Professor  Tyndall 
enforces  his  carefully  elaborated  scientific  views  is  not 
the  least  of  his  merits.  If  only  we  had  a  dozen  such 
men,  who  would  not  grudge  the  occasional  “  deflection 
of  thought  from  the  line  of  original  research,”  what  a 
revolution  might  be  effected  in  the  style  and  purport  of 
the  conventional  popularising  of  science  that  appears  in 
magazines  and  lecture-rooms !  Professor  Tyndall,  if  he 
chose,  could  fill  the  Albert  Hall  to  overflowing,  and 
might  be  the  chief  attraction  at  Mudio’s.  And  he  knows, 
not  only  how  to  teach  profound  science  to  the  multitude, 
but  also  how  to  carry  scientific  research  into  empires  of 
thought  over  which  science  has  no  sway.  Many  readers 
of  these  ‘  Fragments  *  will  regret  that  they  do  not 
contain  more  papers  of  the  same  class  as  the  “  Thoughts 
on  Prayer  and  Natural  Law,”  and  “  Miracles  and  Special 
Providences.”  Dr  Tyndall  has  a  modest  and  reverent 
way  of  writing  that  is  remarkably  effective.  Thus  he  says, 
with  reference  to  Mr  Mozley’s  “  Bampton  Lectures  in 
Defence  of  Miracles :  ” 

If  you  ask  me  who  is  to  limit  the  outgoings  of  Almighty 
power,  my  answer  is,  not  I.  If  you  should  urge  that  if  the 
Builder  and  the  Maker  of  this  universe  chose  to  stop  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  or  to  take  the  form  of  a  burning  bush,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
contradict  you.  I  neither  agree  with  you  nor  differ  from  yon,  for 
it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  know  nothing.  But  I  observe  that  in 
such  questions  regarding  Almighty  power,  your  inquiries  relate, 
not  to  that  power  as  it  is  actually  displayed  in  the  universe,  but 
to  the  power  of  your  own  imagination.  Your  question  is  not,  bu 
the  Omnipotent  done  so  and  so  ?  or  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that 
the  Omnipotent  should  do  so  and  so  ?  but,  is  my  imagination 
competent  to  picture  a  being  able  and  willing  to  do  so  and  so.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny  your  competence.  To  the  human  mind 
belongs  the  faculty  of  enlarging  and  diminishing,  of  distorting 
and  combining  indefinitely,  the  objects  revealed  by  the  senses 
or  by  its  own  consciousness.  It  can  imagine  a  mouse  as  large  u 
an  elephant,  an  elephant  as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  a  mountain 
as  high  as  the  stars.  It  can  separate  congruities  and  unite  incon¬ 
gruities.  We  see  a  fish  and  we  see  a  woman  ;  we  can  drop  one 
half  of  each,  and  unite  in  idea  the  other  two  halves  to  a  mer¬ 
maid.  We  see  a  horse  and  we  see  a  man ;  we  are  able  to  drop 
one  half  of  each,  and  unite  the  other  two  halves  to  a  centaur. 
Thus  also  the  pictorial  representations  of  the  Deity,  the  b^e« 
and  wings  of  cherubs  and  seraphs,  the  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail  of 
the  Evil  One,  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  and  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  have  been  elaborated  from  materials  furnished  to  the 
imagination  by  the  senses.  And  it  behoves  you  and  me  to  take 
care  that  our  notions  of  the  Power  which  rules  the  universe  are 
not  mere  fanciful  or  ignorant  enlargements  of  human  power. 
The  capabilities  of  what  you  call  your  reason  are  not 
By  the. exercise  of  the  power  here  adverted  to,  and  which  maybe 
called  the  mythologic  imagination^  yon  can  picture  to  yourself  a 
being  able  and  willing  to  do  any  and  every  contfrivable  thing. 
Yon  are  right  in  saying  that  in  opposition  to  this  power 
of  no  avail.  Mr  Mozley  would  call  it  “  a  weapon  of  rir.”  The 
man  of  science,  however,  while  accepting  the  figure,  would  pro¬ 
bably  reverse  its  parts,  thinking  that  it  is  not  science 
here  the  thing  of  air,  but  the  unsubstantial  figment  of  the 
imagination  to  which  its  solidity  is  opposed. 

More  blantness  and  sharper  sarcasm  is  needed  for  the 
refutation  of  many  arrogant  enemies  of  truth ;  but 
is  a  peculiar  force  in  the  tolerant  and  earnest  wit  wt 
which  Professor  Tyndall  undertakes  to  displace  tna 
which  is  unscientific  in  popular  thought  and  action* 
and  to  make  the  teachings  of  science  plain  and  welcome 
even  to  “unscientific  people.” 
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MY  STUDY  WINDOWS. 


My  Sttfdy  Windoxcs,  B/  J.  R.  Lowell,  A.M.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

The  author  of  ‘  The  Biglow  Papers  *  is,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  the  literary  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  No  man  of  letters  America  has  yet  produced, 
not  even  excepting  Emerson,  possesses  equal  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  task  of  interpreting  to  Europe  the 
thoughts,  sentiments,  and  tendencies  of  Transatlantic 
democracy.  The  best  exponent  and  the  ablest  champion 
of  the  popular  movement  in  America,  Mr  James  Russell 
Lowell,  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  most  competent  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  critic.  ■  His  patriotism  is  deep  and  earnest  to 
a  degree  rare  in  any  country,  and  still  rarer  in  America, 
perhaps,  than  in  most  other  countries,  but  it  does  not 
blind  him  to  any  of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  is  the  keenest  and  severest 
satirist  of  the  vices  and  vulgarities  to  which  the  American 
people  are  most  particularly  addicted,  and  he  is  also  the 
warmest  and  most  sympathetic  eulogist  of  their  virtues 
and  aspirations.  But  not  only  is  Professor  Lowell 
thoroughly  en  rapport  with  the  best  and  most  hopeful 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  influences  at  work  in  his 
country;  by  temperament,  by  the  versatility  of  his 
genius,  and  by  his  culture  and  acquirements,  he  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  act  to  the  gentiles  of  Europe  as  the  apostle 
of  the  political  and  social  gospel  that  has  so  far  been 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
While  freely  acknowledging  that  America  has  still  much 
to  learn  from  Europe,  he  no  less  strongly  insists  that  she 
has  something  important  to  teach  in  return.  In  all  his 
works,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  Mr  Lowell  has  striven 
to  unite  the  two  Continents  by  a  bond  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  respect,  and  appreciation,  and  this  motive  may 
be  clearly  traced  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  thirteen 
essays  comprised  in  this  volume. 

Had  the  papers  collected  together  in  *  My  Study 
Windows  ’  been  written  with  the  view  of  removing  the 
misconceptions  and  prepossessions  regarding  America 
and  the  Americans  which  still  cluster  thickly  in  the 
minds  of  many  Europeans,  and  especially  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen,  they  could  not  better,  we  might  even  say 
they  could  not  so  well,  have  accomplished  that  object. 
Mr  Lowell  nowhere  formally  exhorts  us  to  love  one 
another ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  instinctively  avoids  that 
indiscretion.  In  a  critique  on  Ary  Schefier’s  picture, 
Temptation  of  Christ,**  M.  R4nan  remarks: 

“  C’est  parceque  la  foi  de  notre  siecle  est  une  foi  non  for- 
mulee,  que  Tart  a  de  nos  jours  une  function  religieuse 
superieure  a  celle  du  theologien  et  du  philosophe,'*  and 
Mr  Low’ell  has  evidently  formed  a  similar  conception  of 
his  vocation.  He  knows  his  audience  as  well  as  his 
subject,  and,  though  always  plotting  our  improvement,  he 
never  assumes  the  air  of  an  instructor.  It  is  rather  a 
fellow-student  than  a  teacher  who  is  addressing  us,  and 
we  listen  to  bis  utterances  without  experiencing  any 
depressing  sense  of  our  own  ignorance  and  inferiority. 

In  the  opening  paper  of  this  volume  Mr  Lowell  strings 
together  a  few  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  birds  and  other 
snimals  which  have  from  time  to  time  temporarily  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  five-acre  garden  at  tne  back  of  his 
perusal  of  this  discourse  is  admirably  cal- 
cu  ated  ip  counteract  the  notion  that  eveiy  American  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  the  quiet  and  leisurely  observa- 
tw  ®“joyDQent  of  nature.  But  even  here  we  suspect 
at  our  author  has  an  ulterior  purpose  in  view.  His 
in  erest  m  natural  history  is  obviously  genuine,  but  is  it 
tl?  possible  that  he  may  wish  to  convince  us  that 

with  democratic 

8  utions  ?  There  are  a  few  touches  in  the  paper  that 

8,n  idea.  Referring  to  White  of 

oco  work  furnishes  the  key-note  of  this 

essay,  Mr  Lowell  says  : 

makes  the  acquaintance  in  Sussex  of  “an  old 
year*  T»  •  ^^1®*  which  had  then  been  domesticated  for  thirty 
no  meana  he  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight.  We  have 

find  him  *he  growth  of  his  passion  ;  but  in  1780  w’e 

hurrvof  object  in  a  post-chaise.  “The  rattle  and 

*n  a  bordpr  so  perfectly  roused  it  that,  when  I  turned  it  out 

It  read*  lib  ^^'hed  twice  down  to  the  bottom  of  my  garden.” 
ae  a  Court  Journal :  “  Yesterday  morning  Il.K.H.  the 


Princess  Alice  took  an  airing  of  half-an-hour  on  the  terrace  of 
Windsor  Castle.”  This  tortoise  might  have  been  a  member  of 


the  Royal  Society,  if  he  could  have  condescended  to  so  ignoble  an 
ambition. 


The  paper  on  “  My  Garden  Acquaintance  **  is  followed 
by  another  written  in  a  similar  strain,  entitled  “  A  Good 
Word  for  Winter.**  In  a  third  paper,  under  the  heading 
“On  a  certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners,**  Mr  Lowell 
discourses  pleasantly  and  with  fine  humour  on  the 
patronising  aii’S  of  the  Europeans  who  visit  America. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  the  essay  : 

Could  the  eyes  of  Good  Society  look  upon  a  nation  of  demo¬ 
crats  with  any  chance  of  receiving  an  undistorted  image  ?  Were 
not  those,  moreover,  who  found  in  the  old  order  of  things  an 
earthly  paradise,  paying  them  quarterly  dividends  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  with  the  punctuality  of  the  seasons,  un¬ 
consciously  bribed  to  misunderstand  if  not  to  misrepresent  us  ? 
Whether  at  w’ar  or  at  peace  there  we  were,  a  standing  menace 
to  all  earthly  paradises  of  that  kind — fatal  underminers  of  the 
very  credit  on  which  these  dividends  were  based,  all  the  more 
hateful  and  terrible  that  our  destructive  agency  was  so  insidious, 
working  invisibly  in  the  elements,  as  it  seemea,  active  while  they 
slept,  and  coming  upon  them  in  the  darkness  like  an  armed  man. 
Could  Laius  have  the  proper  feelings  of  a  father  towards  OBdipus, 
announced  as  his  destined  destroyer  by  infallible  oracles,  and  felt 
to  be  such  by  every  conscious  fibre  of  nis  soul  ? 


to  be  such  by  every  conscious  fibre  of  his  soul  ? 

But  Mr  Lowell  freely  admits  that  there  is  a  basis  of 
truth  in  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  “  the 
most  common-schooled  and  the  least  cultivated  people  in 
the  world**  are  frequently  subjected.  The  American 
civil  war,  “  the  war  of  American  nationality,**  has,  how¬ 
ever,  our  author  contends,  transformed  the  heterogeneous 
mob  into  a  nation.  What  Hosea  Biglow  predicted  at 
the  crisis  of  the  war  has,  in  his  opinion,  come  to  pass  : 

Earth’s  biggest  country’s  got  her  soul. 

And  risen  up  earth’s  greatest  nation. 

“  Democracy,**  says  Mr  LoweU,  “  had  been  hitherto 
only  a  ludicrous  effort  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  by 
thrusting  Cleon  into  the  place  of  Pencles.  But  a  demo¬ 
cracy  that  could  fight  for  an  abstraction,  whose  members 
held  life  and  goods  cheap  compared  with  that  larger  life 
which  we  call  country,  was  not  merely  unheard-of,  but 
portentous.  It  was  the  night-mare  of  the  Old  World 
taking  upon  itself  flesh  and  blood,  turning  out  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stance  and  not  dream.**  This  is  the  moral  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  paper  on  “  Abraham  Lincoln,**  from  which  we  shall 
cull  but  a  single  sentence : — “  That  Mr  Lincoln  is  not 
handsome  nor  elegant,  we  learn  from  certain  English 
tourists,  who  would  consider  similar  revelations  in  regard 
to  Queen  Victoria  as  thoroughly  American  in  their  want 
of  hienaeance.'* 

Other  phases  of  American  life  and  thought  are 
admirabty  depicted  in  the  essays  on  *  Josiah  Quincy,* 

‘  James  Gates  Percival,*  and  ‘  Thoreau  * — three  men  who 
differed  from  each  other  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for 
men  of  the  same  race  to  differ — and  Mr  Lowell  displays 
a  subtle  insight  into  the  character  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  each.  A  short,  but 
highly  suggestive  essay  on  “  Emerson  the  Lecturer,*’  is 
the  only  other  paper  in  this  volume  relating  to  American 
men  or  things. 

Of  the  five  remaining  essays  in  ‘  My  Study  Windows,* 
the  most  interesting  and  important  is  that  on  Mr  Car¬ 
lyle.  The  main  object  of  this  critique  is  “  to  trace  faults 
of  style  and  of  thought  to  their  root  in  character  and 
temperament,  and  to  find  some  more  trustworthy  expla¬ 
nation  than  mere  wantonness  of  will  for  the  moral  obli¬ 
quities  of  a  man  so  largely  moulded  and  gifted.’*  Mr 
Lowell  suggests  that  something  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  irrita¬ 
bility  is  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  his  early  school- 
mastership  at  Ecclefechan.  As  a  specimen  of  the  s^Io 
-in  -ttrViinVi  -fLla  anViiAni’.  ia  bftTifllftd.  we  mav  QUote  a  few 


in  which  this  subject  is  handled,  we  may  quote  a  few 
sentences : 

The  great  booby  world  in  such  a  dull  boy,  and  will  not  lewn  the 
lesson  we  have  taken  such  pains  in  expounding  for  the  nf iietn 
time.  Well  then,  if  eloquence,  if  example  if  the  awful 
of  other  little  boys  who  neglected  their  accidence  and  came  to  the 
gallows,  if  none  of  these  avail,  the  birch  at  least  is  left,  and  we 
will  try  that.  The  dominie  spirit  has  become  ovciy year  more 
obtrusive  and  intolerant  in  Mr  Carlyle’s  writing,  and  the  rod, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  its  place  as  a  I®' desperate 


and  progress — in  short,  the  final  nope  oi  tnat 
fancies  himself  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
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Another  source  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  irritability  is,  “  the 
natural  impatience  of  an  imaginative  temperament, 
which  conceives  so  vividly  the  beauty  and  desirableness 
of  a  nobler  manhood  and  a  diviner  political  order,  and 
makes  him  fret  at  the  slow  processes  by  which  the  All- 
wise  brings  about  his  ends,  and  turns  the  very  foolish¬ 
ness  of  men  to  his  praise  and  glory,  Mr  Carlylo  w  for 
calUng  dovm  fire  from  heaven  whenever  he  cannot  readily 
lay  his  hand  on  the  match^hox.**  Tliis  essay  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  the  less  discriminating  disciples 
of  the  sage  of  Chelsea.  No  severer  criticism  of  Mr 
Carlyle  has  yet  been  published,  and  the  portrait  Mr 
Lowell  has  drawn  has  undeniably  many  features  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  original. 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  essays  in  this  volume 
are  ‘ Chaucer,’  ‘Pope,’  Mr  Swinburne’s  ‘Tragedies,’  and  a 
‘  Library  of  Old  Authors.*  In  the  opening  paragi’aph  of  the 
paper  on  Mr  Swinburne’s  ‘Tragedies,*  Mr  Lowell  says  : 
“We  have  a  foreboding  that  Clough,  impei*fect  as  he 
was  in  many  respects,  and  dying  before  ho  had  subdued 
his  sensitive  temperament  to  the  sterner  requirements  of 
his  art,  will  be  thought,  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  have 
been  the  truest  expression  in  verse  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  struggle  towards  settled  convictions  of  tlie 
period  in  which  he  lived.**  This  estimate  of  Clough’s 
work  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

PROF.  WILLIS’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM 

Principles  nf  Mechanism:  Designed  for  the,  Vse  of  Students  tn  the 
Universities^  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.^  liy 
Kobert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural 
and.Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,- 
ke.  &c.  Second  Edition.  Longmans. 

All  readers,  whose  pursuits  have  led  them  to  give  any 
special  attention  to  the  general  principles  involved  in  the 
countless  varieties  of  mechanical  contrivance  employed  in 
manufacturing  processes  and  in  the  commonest  operations 
of  life,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Willis  has  at 
last  published  a  second  edition  of  his  *  Principles  of 
Mechanism  ;  ’  a  book  which  on  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  just  thirty  years  ago,  immediately  became  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  has 
in  this  long  interval  never  yet  been  superseded.  But,  I 
welcomed  as  this  new  edition  will  be  by  this  class,  it  is 
not  a  book  on  which  there  will  be  any  great  run  at  Mudie’s, 
or  in  which  that  omnivorous  person,  “  the  general  reader,” 
can  be  expected  to  take  a  very  lively  interest.  The  saying, 
Niiscihir,  non  fity  is,  we  imagine,  hardly  less  true  of  the 
mechanician  than  of  the  poet.  There  are  many  men  to 
whom  watching  the  movements  of  a  well-planned  and 
well-made  machine,  and  tracing  out  the  connections  of  its 
various  parts,  is  a  uever-f ailing  source  of  delight ;  but 
there  are  many  others  to  whom  this  kind  of  satisfaction  is 
as  unintelligible  and  uncommunicable,  as  is  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  a  painter  or  sculptor  by  a  masterpiece  of  his 
art,  to  one  entirely  destitute  of  artistic  perceptions.  And 
not  only  do  mechanical  and  artistic  pursuits  resemble  each 
other  in  the  fact  that  a  strong  inclination  to  either  one  or 
the  other  appears  to  result  from  inherent,  or,  at  least,  un¬ 
explained,  peculiarities  of  mental  constitution,  but  the 
productions  of  mechanical  as  well  as  of  artistic  genius 
may  rightly  be  called  “  creations,”  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  the  results  of  intuition  rather  than  of  a  conscious 
process  of  logical  thought.  As  Professor  W^illis  truly  says, 

“  When  the  mind  of  a  mechanician  is  occupied  with  the 
contrivance  of  a  machine,  he  must  wait  until,  in  the  midst 
of  his  meditations,  some  happy  combination  presents  itself 
to  his  mind  which  may  answer  his  purpose.” 

The  object  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  hasten  the  end 
of  this  state  of  things,  by  contributing  to  reduce  the 
problem  presented  by  the  construction  of  a  machine  for 
any  given  purpose  under  the  dominion  of  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  “  so  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain,  hy  dhect  and  certain 
methods,  all  the  forms  and  arrangements  that  are  applicable 
to  the  desired  purpose,  from  which  he  may  select  at 
pleasure.”  The  author,  however,  expressly  limits  himself 
to  a  single  point  of  view  in  his  discussion  of  machinery, 
and  confines  his  work  “  to  the  elements  of  pure  mechanism, 
that  is,  to  those  contrivances  by  which  motion  is  communi¬ 


cated  purely  by  the  connection  of  parts,  without  requirb 
the  essential  intermixture  of  dynamical  effects.’’  ^Usin^ 
the  term  mechanism  to  denote  those  relations  of  connect!  ^ 
between  the  moving  parts  of  a  machine,  whereby  a  deter*^ 
minate  relatioYi  is  established  between  the  movements  which 
they  are  capable  of  performing  simultaneously,  he  has 
sought  “  to  form  a  system  that  would  embrace*  all  the 
elementary  combinations  of  mechanism,  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  of  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  laws  bv 
which  their  modifications  of  motion  are  governed.”  The 
geometrical  law  which  determines  the  relative  motion  of 
any  two  parts  of  a  machire,  one  of  which  gives  motion  to 
the  other,  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  whereby  the  communication  of  motion  between 
them  is  effected.  Professor  Willis  has,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  been  led  to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  his  classification 
of  mechanical  combinations,  the  mode  in  which  motion  is 
transmitted  from  one  moving  part  to  another.  These  modes 
he  divides  into  rolling  contact,  sliding  contact,  link-work 
wrapping  connection,  and  reduplication.  The  most 
familiar  example  of  the  kinds  of  action  included  under  the 
first  of  these  terms  is  presented  by  toothed  wheels,  which 
when  their  total  action  is  considered,  may  be  regarded  as 
two  curves  (most  commonly  circles)  rolling  in  contact  with 
each  other,  so  that,  when  one  is  moved,  the  friction  between 
the  surfaces  causes  the  other  to  move  with  it.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  teeth  may  be  treated  simply  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  prevent  the  slipping  which  would  occur  without 
them,  unless  the  surfaces  were  pressed  together  with  great 
force.  Among  the  commonest  examples  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  motion  by  sliding  contact  are  screws  and  cams, 
and  also  the  teeth  of  wheels  when  the  action  of  the 
individual  teeth  is  considered.  Under  link-work  are 
included  the  various  combinations  for  the  transmission  of 
motion  by  means  of  jointed  rods  and  arms.  The  essential 
character  of  such  combinations  depends  on  the  fact  that  a 
link  keeps  any  two  points  connected  by  it  at  an  invariable 
distance  from  each  other,  though  it  allows  the  line  which 
joins  them  to  change  its  direction.  The  crank  of  a  steam 
engine  is  one  of  the  commonest  examples  of  this  mode  of 
connection.  Wrapping  connection  is  the  term  applied  by 
Professor  Willis  to  include  all  cases  of  the  communication 
of  motion  bj^  bands  or  cords  and  pulleys,  as  in  a  common 
window-blind  ;  while,  by  reduplication,  he  denotes  the 
principle  of  action  exemplified  in  movable  pulleys. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  general  laws  which  apply  to  the  communication  of 
motion  in  each  of  these  modes,  and  to  the  description  of 
the  most  important  contrivances  which  fall  under  each 
head.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
discussion  of  aggregate  combinations  (or  the  methods  of 
combining  simple  movements  so  as  to  give  rise  to  such  as 
are  more  complex),  adjustments  (or  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  at  will  changes  in  the  relative  velocity  of  'two  con¬ 
nected  parts),  friction  and  universal  joints.  Altogether, 
this  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the 
most  original,  contributions  to  the  literature  of  practical 
mechanics  that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced,  and 
is  one  that  no  mechanician  will  think  of  doing  without. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

A  Nexo  Sea  and  an  Old  Land.  By  W.  G.  Hamley,  Colonel  in 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  Blackwood. 

The  papers,  originally  published  in  *  Blackwood,  which 
make  up  the  volume  before  us  were  suggested,  Col<»c 
Hamley  tells  us,  by  a  visit  to  Egypt  to  witness  the 
of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1869. 
comprise  a  history  of  the  Suez  Canal,  some  sketches  o 
modern  Egypt,  and  a  popular  account  of  Egyptian 
and  antiquities.  Written  throughout  in  a  lively,  ani^ 
style,  and  illustrated  with  capital  chromo-lithograpiu^ 
some  of  the  scenes  in  wdiich  the  author  took  part,  the 
gives  a  good  outline  of  the  past  and  present  of  a 
which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  world  s  his 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  .  3 

The  first  four  chapters  are  more  particularly  occ^ 
with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  contain  Colonel  Hamley 
observations  on  the  completion  of  a  great  work  whic 
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been  almost  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  din  of  recent  Euro- 
ean  warfare.  Colonel  Hamley  not  only  looks  upon  the 
Canal  as  an  established  fact,  but  thinks  that  it  can  never 
disappear.  Although  he  acknowledges  that  some  obstruc¬ 
tion^  entailing  a  running  charge,  will  be  continually  caused 
bv  tke  drift- sand  along  most  of  the  cuttings,  he  considers 
tLt  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  every  year  will 
remove  it  all  from  the  bed  of  the  channel,  as  well  as  that 
which  may  be  washed  in  with  the  sea-water.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  between  Ismaila  and  Suez  the  fresh¬ 
water  and  maritime  canals  will  very  soon  produce  a  broad 
strip  of  vegetation  on  either  side,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  gradually  lessening  the  quantity  of  loose  sand  in 
the  vicinity.  The  difficulty  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  respecting 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Canal  had  so  much  to  say,  our 
author  disposes  of  without  much  trouble.  It  was  asserted 
that  evaporation  would  dry  up  these  Lakes  faster  than  the 
Canal  could  feed  them  with  water  ;  whereas  the  salt-water 
has  run  steadily  in,  and  is  undoubtedly  able  to  supply  the 
Lakes  much  faster  than  evaporation  can  diminish  them. 
The  deposit  of  salt  too,  which  was  theoretically  so  great 
a  difficulty,  even  if  allowed  to  settle  quietly,  undisturbed 
by  currents  and  winds,  will*  nob  amount  to  three  inches  in 
a  year.  Whether  the  Lakes  are  full  or  not,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  they  contain  quite  sufficient  water  to 
allow  large  steamers  to  sail  along  them  regardless  of  the 
exact  line  of  the  Canal. 

Colonel  Hamley  is  not  quite  so  sanguine  of  the  prospects 
of  the  company.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  remains 
to  be  done,  before  the  Canal  can  be  utilised  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  By  the  time  all  requirements  are  provided 
for,  an  expenditure  of  twenty  millions  will  probably  have 
been  incurred,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  the  traffic  be 
made  to  yield  an  adequate  return  for  so  enormous  an  out¬ 
lay  ?  Colonel  Hamley  acknowledges  that  to  those  who 
walk  wholly  by  sight,  the  case  seems  fairly  put  against  the 
promoters.  “But,”  he  adds,  “  there  are  men  who  walk 
by  faith ;  and  if  ever  there  can  be  an  occasion  when  it 
may  be  pardonable,  nay  almost  a  duty,  to  hazard  some¬ 
thing  on  the  assurance  of  other  men,  this  is  surely  the 
opportunity.”  In  fact,  his  advice  to  intending  investors  in 
the  Company,  like  that  of  the  ladies  to  gentlemen  fearful 
of  entering  into  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  is  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  leap. 

The  pages  devoted  to  The  Sights  of  Cairo”  are  certainly 
the  most  amusing  and  readable  in  the  volume.  At  first 
sight  of  Cairo  our  author  was  disappointed  ; — it  was  not 
the  Cairo  of  his  mind,  but  rather  a  modernised  edition  of 
it.  A  turn  down  a  back  street,  however,  speedily  carries 
the  traveller  back  six  centuries  at  least,  into  the  real  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  There  are  the  tall, 
old  houses,  with  a  little  stall  on  the  ground-floor  of  each, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  the  proprietor  and  a  few  of  his 
wares.  Presently  you  recognise  the  intelligent  cobbler  who 
sewed  Cassim’s  body  together,  sitting  in  his  little  box,  just 
as  he  sat  when  Morgiana  passed  by.  The  venerable  fruiterer 
opposite  is  no  other  than  Abdallah,  who  was  once  very  kind 
to  King  Beder,  while  the  old  man  in  the  doctor’s  shop  must 
be  Ebn  Thaher,  who  contrived  love-meetings  for  Schemsel- 
nihar  and  the  Prince  of  Persia.  “  Indeed  it  all  looks  terribly 
familiar,”  adds  Colonel  Hamley,  “  suggesting  the  operation 
of  magic,  from  the  venerable  dervish  and  staid  dealer,  down 
to  the  ragamuffin  faithful  with  their  clamour,  amongst 
whom  you  long  to  see  the  Cadi  appear  with  his  dreaded 
satellites,  and  the  supple  wand  so  effectual  in  administering 
the  bastinado.” 

The  chapters  which  tell  us  about  what  the  old  Egyp- 
lans  knew,”  and  “  about  how  the  old  Egyptians  lived  and 
led,  contain  little  more  than  a  rechauffe  of  the  great 
works  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Mr  Osburn,  Bunsen,  and  Sir 

L  w  V  °°  “  ^"cient  Egypt  and  Egyptology.”  Pro- 
y,  however.  Colonel  Hamiey’s  piquant  description  of 
mummification”  and  other  arts  will  induce  many  persons 
0  read  these  chapters  who  v/ould  neither  have  the  time  nor 
nc  ination  to  sit  down  to  heavier  works.  He  makes  no 
pre  nee  to  learning  or  archmological  research ;  but  he  has 
picking  out  readable  passages  from  the 
thank  predecessors  ;  and  for  so  doing  many  will 


EELIGIOTTS  PHILOSOPHY. 


Theories  of  Philosophy  ami  Pelifiian,  By  J.  H.  Latham,  M.A> 
Longmans. 


This  book,  fortunately,  was  not  published  in  the  lifetime 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  he  would  have  impaled  it 
as  a  striking  example  of  the  uselessness  and  mischief  of 
mathematical  studies.  The  author  was  a  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  and  presumably  a  good  mathematician. 
We  are  tempted  to  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  Fellows  ?  Many 
of  them  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  anything  in  return 
for  their  handsome  pensions  j  and  some  of  them,  like  Mr 
Latham,  produce  books  that  would  make  the  walls  of  Clare 
College  blush,  if  they  were  not,  luckily  for  themselves, 
impenetrable  to  immaterial  influences.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  consists  of  a  new  translation  of  St  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  of  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
anything,  if  the  new  version  is  allowed  to  speak  for  itself : 

“  For  the  magistrates  are  no  fear  to  the  good  action,  but  to  the 
bad  one  ;  and,  do  you  wish  not  to  fear  the  authority  ?  ” 

“For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  according  to  the  inside  man.’*^ 

“  For  fault  will  not  be  your  lord,  for  you  are  not  under  law, 
but  under  favour.” 

Of  that  sort  is  Mr  Latham’s  work  as  a  translation.  Let 
us  next  test  his  philosophy.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
we  were  caricaturing  Mr  Latham,  we  shall  take  in  his  own 
words  the  following  parody  on  the  reasoning  process, 
italicising  the  expressions  we  propose  to  notice  : 

■  Astronomers  find  that  if  the  mind  be  most  carefully  attentive 
to  the  two  senses  of  sight  and  sound,  when  they  are  watching  the 
transit  of  a  star  across  the  seven  wires  of  their  telescope,  and 
listening  to  the  tick  of  their  clock,  in  order  to  get  the  time  of  each 
transit,  then  the  former  [?  latter]  sense  is,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
always  later  with  its  information,  than  the  latter  [?  former],  by  a 
considerable  fraction  of  a  second.  This  fraction  of,  say  a  tenth 
of  a  second,  is  the  difference  of  time,  the  time  by  which  the  eye  heats 
the  ear.  The  operations  required  during  the  interval  between  an 
occurrence,  and  the  consciousness  produced  by  it,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  a  material  body,  may  be  four.  Thus,  let  us  trace  the 
effect  of  a  spark  of  electricity  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  seen  by 
the  eye.  The  object  has  time  to  affect  the  nerve,  otherwise  it 
would  be  unseen,  and,  therefore,  the  time  lost  in  affecting  the 
nerve  cannot  exceed  a  50.000,000,000th  part  of  a  second,  fur  the 
duration  of  a  spark  is  no  longer  than  this.  This  does  not 
include  the  time  taken  for  the  flash  to  travel  to  the  organ, 
of  sense;  nor  the  time  an  impression  lasts  on  the  sense.  It 
is  as  if  we  were  considering  how  long  it  takes  for  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  pond  to  make  an  impression  on  the  water  ;  and  we 
do  not  reckon  either  the  time  the  stone  is  in  the  air,  or  the  time 
the  disturbance  of  the  water  continues.  This  interval  of  time 
is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  The  second  operation  is  the 
passage  of  the  impression  along  the  nerve  between  the  organ  of 
sense  and  the  brain,  with  the  velocity,  we  must  suppose,  of  electric 
city ;  since  that  is  t/M  only  known  agent.  This  may  occupy  the 
200,000,000th  part  of  a  second  in  travelling  about  five  feet.  A 
third  interval  is  the  time  lost  before  an  impression  on  the  mind 
affects  our  mind,  an  interval  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
longer  than  that  lost  before  the  impression  of  the  object  affected 
the  nerve,  unless  we  consider  mind  more  sluggish  than  matter  [which, 
we  suppose,  would  be  highly  disrespectful].  There  now  remains  only 
the  time  the  impression  takes  to  travel  j  rom  the  brain  to  the  mind ; 
and  \f  we  suppose  the  medium  not  to  be  heavier  and  more  sluggish 
than  the  electric  medium,  or  than  the  luminous  ether,  our  minds  must 
extend  to  from  15,000  to  25,000  miles  distance  from  the  bruin  ;  and 
the  world,  so  far  as  size  goes,  becomes  the  merest  toy,  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  the  beings  occupied  upon  it. 

This  noble  speculation  casts  into  the  shade  the  good, 
old  controversy  as  to  how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle.  But  there  are  one  or  two  awkward 
facts  to  get  over  before  we  can  place  implicit  confidence  in 
it.  In  the  first  place,  the  eye  does  not  always  beat  the  ear, 
but  with  some  the  ear  beats  the  eye,  while  with  others  they 
are  synchronous.  Granting  that,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  the  statement  “  with  the  velocity,  we  must 
suppose,  of  electricity  ”  is  not  only,  on  the  face  of  it, 
utterly  unwarrantable,  but  is  contrary  to  the  results  of 
experiments  known  to  every  tyro  in  psychology.  That  the 
nerve  force  is  not  electricity  is  believed,  inter  alia,  because 
there  is  no  closed  circuit,  and  the  nerve  substance  is  wasted 
by  the  transmission,  and  also  because  it  travels  at  a  much 
slower  rate,  namely,  in  the  case  of  man,  a  little  over  100 
feet  per  second.  The  language,  about  the  time  an  im¬ 
pression  takes  to  travel  from  the  brain  to  the  inind,  rests 
upon  a  delicious  confusion  of  thought,  which  it  were  a 
pity  to  spoil  by  analysis.  We  shall  only  say  that  Mr 
Latham’s  philosophy  is  no  better  than  his  translation,  and 
both  are  unworthy  of  a  “late  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.” 
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OUB  THIBTEENTH  CENTUBY.  HISTOEIANS. 


VMcriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Iruand,  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VH.  By 


SirThomai  Doff  as  Hardy, 
1327.  Longmans. 


end  of  th 
,  D.C.L. 


Vol.  ULy  A.D.  1200  to  A.D. 


Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  learned  and  laborious  work,  of  which 
this  is  the  third  volume,  has  for  its  object  to  publish  notices 
of  all  known  sources  of  British  history,  printed  and  un¬ 
printed,  in  one  continued  sequence  down  to  the  year  1509. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  ;  frequently 
a  biief  analysis  of  each  work  is  added,  in  which  the 
original  portions  are  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
compilations  only.  Biographical  sketches  of  the  writers 
are  also  given,  as  well  as  brief  notices  of  such  British 
authors  as  have  written  on  historical  subjects.  The  period 
embraced  by  the  present  volume  includes  the  reigns  of 
John,  Henry  111.,  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  II. ;  while  the 
catalogue  consists  of  674  notices,  amongst  which  we  may 
particularise  such  familiar  works  as  the  Chronicles  of 
Roger  of  Wendover  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  His¬ 
tories  of  Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
the  Letters  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Works  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  Barbour’s  poem,  ‘‘The  Bruce.” 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  diligence  and  patience  in  collecting 
and  arranging  his  materials  we  cannot  praise  too  highly ; 
and  although,  as  he  himself  admits,  the  scholar  may  hero 
read  much  that  he  has  previously  known,  yet  we  feel  sure 
that  the  student  will  find  a  more  copious  and  critical 
guide-book  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  works  alluded  to  in  this 
volume  are  those  monkish  chronicles  which  were  compiled 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  think  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  has  done  wisely  in  dedicating  a  chapter  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  literary  system  which  has  trans¬ 
mitted  so  vivid  a  picture  of  mediaeval  times.  This  is  also  the 
more  necessary  inasmuch  as  three  authors,  Roger  of  Wen¬ 
dover,  Matthew  Paris,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this  volume,  are  too  often 
confounded  one  with  the  other.  “  They  are  scarcely  less 
famous  than  Beda  or  Malmesbury,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  “  we  must  know  the  authorship,  transmission, 
and  publication  adopted  in  their  days,  before  we  can 
determine  how  far  their  information  was  original,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  the  works 
respectively  bearing  their  names.” 

From  the  earliest  ages,  writing  was  a  regular  monastic 
occupation,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  were  especially 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  writing  and  illuminating. 
Every  monastery  of  importance  possessed  a  ecriptomim  or 
writing-chamber,  in  which  the  scribes  copied  manu¬ 
scripts  under  the  direction  of  the  abbot.  In  order 
to  check  idleness  and  interruptions,  no  person  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  scriptorium  except  the  abbot,  the 
prior,  the  sub-prior,  the  precentor,  and  the  armarius.  The 
duties  of  the  officer  last  named  were  to  portion  out  the 
work  among  the  scribes,  to  take  care  of  all  the  books,  to 
see  that  they  were  correctly  titled,  and  to  classify  them. 
He  was  also  directed  to  inspect  the  books  once  a  year,  to 
repair  those  which  were  injured,  and  to  bind  them  in 
wooden  covers  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  mildew  and 
damp.  It  was  his  duty,  too,  to  provide  all  necessary 
materials,  such  as  pens,  chalk,  pumice  stone,  knives,  awls, 
rulers,  and  plummets.  The  regulations  for  the  observance 
of  silence  in  the  scriptorium  were  very  strict.  If  a  book 
.  was  required,  the  applicant  was  to  extend  his  hand,  and 
make  a  movement  as  if  turning  over  leaves.  For  a  missal 
he  was  to  add  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  a  tract  to  lay 
the  hand  on  the  abdomen  and  apply  the  other  hand  to  the 
mouth.  When  a  Pagan  work  was  wanted,  he  was  to  scratch 
the  ear  with  the  hand,  like  a  dog,  because  infidels  were 
supposed  to  resemble  those  creatures.  The  chief  work 
done  was  the  transcribing  of  missals  and  other  service 
books,  and  frequently  a  skilful  transcriber  well  versed  in 
the  particular  subject  read  aloud,  whilst  the  others  copied 
from  his  dictation.  To  this  practice  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
thinks  may  be  attributed  the  great  variety  of  orthography 
observable  in  manuscripts  written  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  in  the  same  house.  There  is  no  doubt,  too, 
that  much  greater  trouble  was  taken  in  copying  the 


classics  and  scholastic  books,  than  in  the  execution  of 
manuscripts  relating  to  national  or  monastic  history.  Iq 
the  larger  monasteries,  persons  were  often  appointed  to 
take  notes  of  passing  events,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
digest  them  into  annals  ;  while  in  the  abbeys  of  royal 
foundation,  public  instruments  of  national  importance  wwe 
often  preserved  among  the  muniments.  Many,  instances 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  political  and  historical  facts 
were  commonly  recorded  in  religious  houses.  Thus  in 
1247,  when  Matthew  Paris,  the  historiographer  of  St 
Albans,  was  invited  with  many  others  to  witness  a 
solemn  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
King  Henry  commanded  the  chronicler  to  sit  “  in  gradu 
qui  erat  medius  inter  sedile  suum  et  aream,”  and  to  take 
an  account  of  the  proceedings.  Besides  noting  public 
affairs,  the  scriptorarius  of  each  house  often  recorded  the 
chief  events  in  the  lives  of  its  founder  and  benefactors 
as  well  as  the  history  of  his  own  monastery.  ’ 

In  many  of  the  larger  abbeys  there  were  smaller  scrip¬ 
toria  in  addition,  which  were  set  apart  for  the  more  learned 
members  of  the  community.  In  such  scriptoria^  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Roger  of  Wendover, 
Matthew  Paris,  and  a  host  of  other  chroniclers,  compiled 
their  valuable  works.  Besides  the  monastic  scribes,  there 
were  secular  transcribers,  who  were  divided  into  three 
classes — the  Illuminator 68,  Lihrarii,  and  Notariu  Of 
these,  the  illuminators  were  employed  in  executing  initial 
and  capital  letters,  designing  pictures,  vignettes,  heraldic 
devices,  and  marginal  ornamentations.  These  designs 
generally  exhibit  the  rude  ideas  and  tastes  of  the  period, 
are  deficient  in  perspective,  and  show  but  a  very  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  the  picturesque.  Yet,  as  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
remarks,  “  a  study  of  these  ancient  illuminations  affords 
considerable  instruction.  They  indicate  a  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  scriptural  ideas  entertained  in  those  times, 
and  give  us  a  much  better  notion  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  age  than  can  sometimes  be  obtained  from  the 
pages  of  the  monkish  historian.”  The  Librarii  were 
ordinary  scribes,  while  the  Notarii  executed  notarial  acts 
and  legal  instruments.  In  those '  days,  too,  the  women 
seem  to  have  taken  a  share  of  the  work,  for  in  one  of  the 
“  double  monasteries  ” — for  monks  and  nuns — we  are  told 
that  a  certain  female  scribe,  named  Diemudis,  was  very 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  wrote  a 
large  number  of  volumes,  both  for  Divine  service  and  for 
the  public  library. 

Of  the  ancient  abbeys  which  have  contributed  hbtoric 
annals,  that  of  St  Albans  is  one  of  the  most  famous.  The 
scriptorium  there  was  founded  by  Paul,  the  fourteenth 
abbot,  with  the  assistance  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  In 
the  year  1166  the  Abbot  Simon  succeeded,  and  created  the 
office  of  historiographer  of  St  Albans.  The  monk  Walter 
was  the  first,  and  he  seems  to  have  compiled  a  chronicle  to 
1154,  which  Roger  of  Wendover  found  prepaied  to  his 
hand  when  he  became  historiographer  of  the  abbey,  and 
which  he  probably  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  laboure. 
Such  a  supposition,  however,  throws  no  slur  upon  the 
industry  or  honesty  of  Wendover.  The  motives  and  objects 
of  the  monastic  annalist  were  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  modern  historian.  The  former  was  as  ? 
transcriber,  or  an  abridger,  as  an  original  author.  He  “i 
not  regard  the  practice  of  plagiarbm  either  as  a  fraud  or  a 
depredation  ;  he  was  satisfied  to  adopt  what  others  a 
done  well  before  him  without  alteration  or  acknowledgmen 
This  practice,  however,  as  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  truly  *‘®1“**^  ’ 

“  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  in  ^  ...^ 
biography  of  mediaeval  annalists,  and  a  w 

questions  of  literary  merit  and  responsibility.  ’  Ma  e 
Paris  succeeded  Roger  of  Wendover  as  historiograp 
St  Albans,  and  set  himself  to  remodel  Wendovers  ww  > 
and  make  it  his  own.  This  he  successfully  accomp  » 
and  added  a  continuation  to  the  end  of  the  year  • 
Besides  this  work  Matthew  Paris  wrote  the  hfe  ® 
Albans,  a  biography  of  the  two  Offas,  the 
abbey,  and  some  other  treatises.  With  regaro 
Flores  Historiarum  ascribed  to  Matthew,  a  monk  o 
minster.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  is  not  able  to  agree  w 
Frederick  Madden  that  the  work  is  nothing  more 
abridfirment  bv  Matthew  Paris  of  the  Historia  Major 
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the  monastery  of  St  Peter’s,  Westminster.  He  thinks,  on  the 
/.nntrarv  that  it  is  an  original  work  having  for  its  basis  either 
the  conapilation  of  Walter  of  St  Albans  or  the  Flores  His- 
toriarwn  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  We  have  not  space  here 
to  follow  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  his  elaborate  discussion  as 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  handwriting  of  Matthew 
Paris.  He  does  not  credit  the  celebrated  monk  with  the 
multitudinous  and  onerous  works  of  caligraphy  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  and  does  not  think  that  so  able  a  man 
would  be  likely  to  employ  so  much  of  his  time  in  mere 
copying.  However  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  promises  to  say 
Bomething  more  on  these  and  other  kindred  subjects  in  his 
next  and  concluding  volume. 

This  volume  is  furnished  with  numerous  coloured  litho¬ 
graphic  plates  of  fac-similes  of  the  several  manuscripts 
which  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Matthew  Paris  him¬ 
self.  They  confer  a  substantial  value  on  the  work,  pre¬ 
senting  the  reader  with  some  curious  specimens  of  mediaeval 
art  and  caligraphy,  and  enabling  the  student  to  judge  for 
himself  as  to  a  somewhat  perplexing  and  long-disputed 
question. 


MR  BLACKMORE’S  GEORGICS. 


The  Georgia  of  Virgil.  Translated  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  M.A., 
Aathor  of  ‘Lorna  Doone,’  &c.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr  Blackmore  translated  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  ‘  Georgies  ’  into  English  verse. 
He  now  gives  us  in  addition  the  third  and  fourth  books, 
although,  according  to  his  poetical  ‘Apology,*  his  first 
attempt 

Hath  stood  a  decade,  but  hath  not  been  read. 


The  translation  as  a  whole  is  not  without  merit,  and 
is  occasionally  fluent  and  spirited.  In  the  endeavour,  how¬ 
ever,  to  obUin  what  Milton  calls  “  the  jingling  sound  of 
*  like  endings,”  Mr  Blackmore  is  too  often  driven  to  indulge 
In  periphrasis.  His.'TersIon  will  aocoiuidgir  he  siors 
popular  with  the  English  reader  ignorant  *f  Virgil’s 
melodies,  than  with  the  scholar.  Of  the  test  pieces  Mr 
Blackmore  has  translated  very  fairly  the  noble  lines  in 
praise  of  Italy  in  the  second  book,  and  the  picture  of  the 
war-horse  in  the  third.  From  the  former  we  may  extract 
part  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers  : 

But  neither  Median  woods  of  wealth  untold, 

Nor  Ganges  fair,  nor  Hermus  red  with  gold. 

With  Italy  may  vie ;  nor  Bactrian  grain. 

Nor  Ind,  nor  Sheba  sleek  with  spicy  plain. 

Our  land  no  balls,  with  snorted  fire  for  breath. 

Have  plough’d,  no  dragon’s  teeth  have  sown  with  death: 

No  harvest  barb’d  with  helmet  and  with  spear — 

Our  rank  and  hie  the  serried  wheaten  ear, 

Our  bloodshed  but  the  Massic  vineyard’s  flow, 

Where  olives  reign  and  sportive  cattle  low. 

Hence  proudly  doth  the  charger  paw  the  plain, 

Hence  snowy  flocks,  and  bulls  of  lordly  strain, 

Besprent,  Clitumnns.  with  thy  stream  divine, 

Lead  Roman  triumphs  to  the  altar  shrine. 

Here  constant  spring  and  summer  charm  the  year. 

Twice  yean  the  flocks,  and  twice  the  fruit-trees  bear. 

No  tigers  prowl,  no  savage  lion  seed ; 

No  aconites  the  luckless  hand  mislead  : 

No  serpent  monster  loops  along'  the  ground. 

Or  coils  his  scaly  stretch  in  endless  spirals  round. 

We  trust  that  Mr  Blackmore’s  entire  version  of  the 
‘Georgies’  will  be  more  widely  read  than  his  first 
instalment,  and  that  his  readers  will,  in  his  own  language, 
show  “  indulgence  for  a  gardener’s  dream,”  and  “  take 
shelter  with  the  kine  and  bees  of  old.” 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Her  Own  Fault.  By  Mrs  J.  K.  Spender.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


he  relative  skill  and  ability  of  handicraftsmen  is  easily 
measured,  and  there  is  little  room  for  self-deception.  In  a 
J^or  hop  each  man  has  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  what 
e  can  and  he  seldom  attempts  anything  beyond  his 
^wer.  The  brain-worker  is  not  so  fortunate.  Professional 
*^*id,  a  life  of  fruitless  labour,  will  often  do  but 
in  1  that  he  has  simply  wasted  his  talents 

^  ^  higher  order  of  intellectual  work 
for  which  he  had  any  natural  qualification.  Mrs 


Spender  has  the  merit  of  knowing  her  own  range,  and  not 
attempting  more  than  she  can  successfully  accomplish.  In 
‘  Her  Own  Fault  *  we  see,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be 
done  by  a  good  average  mind  in  a  high  state  of  culture. 
The  authoress  has  produced  a  book  with  which  none  will 
be  able  to  find  any  positive  fault,  and  which  will  be  read 
by  the  novel-loving  portion  of  the  religious  community 
with  unmixed  pleasure  and  interest.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  work  is  such  that  it  might  be  read  by  the  angels ;  and 
neither  in  substance,  nor  in  style,  is  there  anything  at 
variance  with  the  most  perfect  good  taste.  A  simple  plot 
is  artistically  worked  out,  in  a  way  that  draws  the  reader 
on,  without  any  of  the  coarse  excitement  of  strong  sen¬ 
sational  incident.  Among  the  very  respectable  people, 
in  whose  joys  and  sorrows  Mrs  Spender  cleverly  con¬ 
trives  to  give  us  a  personal  interest,  there  is  not  a  sufiB- 
cient  diversity  of  character ;  yet  none  are  insipid,  and 
never  in  all  the  skilfully  managed  dialogue  and  love-making 
does  the  writer  descend  to  the  sentimental  nonsense  and 
twaddle  of  current  fiction.  Foremost  among  the  positive 
merits  of  the  book  is  its  finished  literary  style.  Indeed, 
in  the  qualities  of  clearness,  elegance,  and  purity,  Mrs 
Spender’s  writing  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  our 
best  novelists;  and  so  painstaking  is  she  that  in  all  her 
wealth  of  apt-quotation  and  happy  allusion  we  observed 
but  one  slip.  Without  mistaking  the  meaning,  she  reverses 
Walter  Scott’s  remark  about  literature,  making  it  “  a  good 
crutch,  but  a  sorry  staff.” 

The  plot-interest  centres  round  a  mistake  of  the  heroine, 
Sarah  Trevanion.  She,  an  heiress  gifted  with  every  natura 
grace  and  excellence  of  body  and  mind,  is  passionately  in 
love  with  her  drawing  master,  Bryan  Maxwell,  a  poor  young 
artist,  but  of  good  family,  and  a  man  of  genius,  noble  soul, 
and  strong  religious  conviction.  His  attachment  is  no  less 
pure  and  disinterested,  so  much  so  that  in  dreaming  of  their 
union  he  wishes  he  “  could  get  her  to  endow  some  hospital 
I  or  build  eqme  churoh/*  so  that  they  “  could  start  free.’* 
Unfortunately,  just  as  they  have  come  to  an  understanding,' 
and  the  wotds  of  betrothal  are  about  to  be  spoken,  they 
are  interrupted  by  the  second  heroine,  Charlotte  Masters, 
entering  the  room.  Charley,  as  she  is  called,  a  sweet,  self- 
sacrificing  girl,  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  is 
at  this  time  a  protegee  of  Miss  Trevanion.  The  lovers  are 
to  meet  next  day  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  ;  but 
Bryan  does  not  keep  his  appointment,  having  gone  off  in 
search  of  Charley  Masters’s  sister,  a  governess,  who  had  been 
driven  from  her  situation  broken-hearted,  through  the  false 
love  and  cruel  slander  of  Rosswith  Maxwell,  Bryan’s  elder 
brother,  and  the  mild  villain  of  the  story.  Sarah  Trevanion, 
on  her  return  from  the  Exhibition,  finds  that  Miss  Masters 
has  left  the  house  in  her  absence,  and  having  twice  sur¬ 
prised  her  and  Bryan  Maxwell  in  private,  stealthy  con¬ 
versation,  she  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
eloped  together,  and  that  his  profession  of  love  for  her  has 
been  but  a  blind.  Her  proud  soul  is  stung  to  the  quick, 
and  her  faith  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  extinguished. 
Only  a  few  days  after,  in  the  weakness  and  darkness  of  her 
mind’s  agony,  she  promises  her  hand  to  Rosswith  Maxwell, 
of  whom  she  has  but  the  slightest  acquaintance.  She 
knows  nothing  of  his  wasted  fortune  s^d  dissipated  life, 
nor  does  she  care  much  ;  he  wants  her  money,  and  she  is 
“  conscious  of  the  desecration  and  mockery  of  the  whole 
thing.”  She  soon  loathes  her  affianced  husband,  but  “  the 
irrevocable  words  had  been  spoken,  which  in  her  proud 
code  of  honour  were  as  binding  as  an  oath.”  He,  however, 
meets  a  fitting  end  in  a  street  brawl.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Bryan,  believing  Miss  Trevanion  guilty  of  the  same  want  of 
heart  that  she  has  laid  to  his  charge,  is  joined  to  Charley 
Masters  in  a  happy  marriage,  and  “  poor  Sarah,”  discovering 
her  mistake  when  too  late,  becomes  the  wife  of  an  old 
lawyer  who  had  been  her  guardian,  and  who,  though  twice 
her  age,  had  long  loved  her  in  his  secret  heart,  and  schemed 
to  possess  her.  She  tells  him  frankly  that  she  has  no  love 
to  give,  and  he  takes  the  risk.  They  are  both  unregene 
rate  heathens,  and  their  union  brings  no  real  happiness. 

If  this  novel  has  a  purpose,  it  is  written  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  but  this  is  so  little  obtruded  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  having  no  object  beyond  the  direct  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  its  perusal.  Beyond  the  interest  of  the  story. 
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the  charm  of  its  refined  language,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
moral  pictures,  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  ;  no  attempts 
at  subtile  mental  analysis,  and  no  speculation  on  any  moral 
or  social  question.  Considered  as  a  pure  work  of  art,  the 
interest  of  pain  and  suffering  is  drawn  on  too  exclusively. 
We  like  to  find  in  a  novel  a  greater  variety  of  excitement 
than  Mrs  Spender  is  able  to  infuse  into  her  works.  There 
is  nothing  more  universally  relished,  for  example,  than  an 
occasional  touch  of  humour,  but  our  authoress  is  never 
guilty  of  provoking  even  a  smile.  At  once  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  excessive  propriety, 
which  extends  even  to  the  dedication.  Mrs  Spender  will 
do  well  to  continue  her  labours  as  a  novelist,  not  because 
she  will  produce  better  works,  for  the  one  before  us  is  not  a 
bud  of  promise  but  the  ripe  fruit,  but  because  she  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  many  of  her  fellow-mortals  an  hour  of  pure, 
innocent  enjoyment. 

Just  a  Woman,  By  Mrs  Eiloart,  Author  of  ‘  The  Curate’s  Dis¬ 
cipline,’  ‘Meg,’  ‘From  Thistles,  Grapes  ?*  &c.  &c.  Bentley. 

‘Just  a  Woman*  leaves  upon  the  reader  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  impression.  It  is  not  that  Mrs  Eiloart  has,  like 
many  of  her  sister-novelists,  attempted  to  turn  out  bricks 
without  straw,  but  rather  that,  with  really  -  good  material 
at  her  disposal,  she  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most 
mechanical  and  lifeless  result.  The  story  has  in  it  situa¬ 
tions  which  admitted  of  bold  and  vigorous  treatment. 
Characters  are  here  the  conception  of  which  is  far  superior 
to  the  execution.  And.  as  we  dose  the  third  volume  we 
feel  as  if  we  had  been  wading*— w  parva  licet  cmnponere 
magnis — through  one  of  Lamb’s  ‘  Tales  from  Shakespeare,’ 
or,  more  exactly,  as  if  some  one,  after  reading  a  really  good 
novel,  had  treat^  us  to  a  pulpy  and  fiabby  reproduction, 
out  of  which  all  nerve,  and  colour,  and  life  has  been  soaked, 
and  bleached,  and  boiled,  and  in  which  a  parcel  of  shadowy 
ghosts  mop  and  mow  ati  one  another.  And  for  this  Mrs 
fiUoart  deserves  henest  blauee,  *  Just  a  Woman  ’  would 
have  been  worth  reading,  even  twice,  if  it  had  been  written 
slowly  and  carefully.  But  it  has  been  scribbled  off  anyhow, 
and  has  been  so  spoilt  in  the  scribbling  that  it  is  a  serious 
infliction  to  read  it  at  all. 

“Jerry/’  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  young  street  Arab, 
beggar  ostensibly  and  pickpocket  in  fact,  whom,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  we  leave  as  he  is  budding  into  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  There  is  much  in  such  a  character  that  admits 
of  being  carefully  worked  out,  and  Jerry  might  have 
equalled  even  Dickens*  “Jo.”  But  Jerry  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  more  like  a.  street  Arab  than  Watteau’s  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  are  like  the  companions  of  Touchstone. 
Jerry,  when  he  sees  a  young  gentleman,  says  to  him, 
thoughtfully,  “  Yer  the  lot  as  beaks  is  made  on,  and  I’m 
the  lot  as  beaks  send  to  quod.”  This  is  not  as  street 
Arabs  speak,  but  as  Mrs  EUoart,  having  read  Sartor  Ec- 
sarins f  imagines  a  street  Arab  might  speak.  And  so,  too,  we 
read  of  this  conventional  Arab  that  he  said  Jesus  was  an 
out-and-outer,  and  he  should  have  liked  to  have  bunged  up 
Judas’  eye  with  a  stone  for  peaching  on  him.”  What  an 
Arab  of  fact  did  say  to  Mr  Mayhew  on  this  very  point  was 
that  ”  Jesus  must  have  been  a  very  good  kind  gentleman,  and 
that  it  was  a  pity  there,  were  not  more  such  nowadays  to  help 
poor  folks  on  a  Wt,  and  to  give  them  the  price  of  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  half -pint.”  Nor  is  Mrs  Eiloart’s  villain 
less  conventional  than  her  Arab.  We  are  told  of  him  that 
^‘his  dissipations  were  marked  not  merely  by  ordinary 
vice,  but  by  motiveless  and  needless  cruelty — as  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  ruin  and  disgrace  his  victims,  but  that  even 
he  must  gloat  over  the  ruin  and  disgrace  himself  had 
wrought.  He  had  the  same  delight  in  profitless,  motive¬ 
less  wickedness  that  a  monkey  has  in  aimless,  mischief.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  morally  responsible  ; 
that  he  had  sufficient  sense  of  right  or  wrong  to  make 
him.  so.  Was  he  bom  with  a  diseased  brain  ?  Were  some  of 
the  higher  organs  that  affect  our  moral  (^abilities  want, 
ing  ?  ”  But  when  he  is  extorting  money  from  the  woman 
whom  he  holds  in  terror,  he  becomes  an  Adelphi  villain,  of 
the  orthodox  Adelphi  dye,  and  brimming  over  with  Adelphi 
irony.  “  Stealing  !  ”  said  he,  “  it’s  an  ugly  word,  but  do 
you  know  it  sounds  almost  endurable  from  your  mouth, 
and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  that  you  can  work,  and  such  work 


Maurice  Rhynhart.  B>  J.  T.  Listado.  In  Two  Volumes.  Chap, 
man  and  Hall. 

Touching  the  literary  merits  of  this  novel,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  third  sentence  in  the  book.  “  The 
county  to  which  it  belongs  not  being  at  all  picturesque,  its 
towns  being  of  the  smallest,  and  none  of  the  main  lines  of 
railway  running  through  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  bag- 
men  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  local  grocers,  and  linen- 
drapers,  it  is  unvisited  by  travellers,  either  for  pleasure  or 
business.”  Of  course  the  writer  does  not  mean  that  the 
want  of  picturesqueness  from  which  the  county  suffen  is 
I  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Stoallnesi  of  its  towns,  ndf 
I  that  the  bagmen  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  main  line  of  rail¬ 
way,  but  the  construction  and  punctuation  conspire  most 
effectually  to  such  a  misapprehension.  Meeting  this  sentence 
on  the  first  page  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  turns  out  not  quite  so  bad  as  might  be  expected.  The 
object  of  the  author  is  to  portray  the  miserable  nature  of, 
Irish  discontent,  but  that  has  been  repeatedly  done  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  and  straightforward  manner  than 
under  the  cover  of  a  badly- written  novel.  The  hero  of  the 
story,  Maurice  Ehynhart,  was  in  his  youth  an  enthusiastic 
‘‘  young  Irelander,”  but  his  patriotism  was  extinguished  by 
the  wretched  failure  of  an  attempted  rising  in  which  he 
took  part.  His  glorious  dream  of  a  free  Ireland  vanished 
for  ever  when  brought  face  to  face  with  “  treachery  and 
cowardice,”  and  “  a  miserable  band  of  wretches,  with  a  few 
ruffians  thirsting  for  the  time  of  licence.”  He,  however, 
had  to  leave  the  country,  but  visited  it  long  after,  in  all  the 
dignity  of  the  “  Honourable  Maurice  Ehynhart,  Attorney- 
General  and  Prime  Minister  of  Eastern  Australia.”  And 
on  this  occasion  he  made  a  speech  in  his  native  town,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  rebellious  acts  of  his  early  days,  he 
said,  “  I  did  so,  like  many  others,  as  a  young,  enthusiastic, 
ignorant  man ;  but  I  was  not  long  in  awakening  to  our 
folly.  It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  to  see  how 
mischievous  were  our  acts,  how  false  our  opinions,  how  wild 
our  dreams,  how  impossible  our  designs.” 

The  best  character  in  the  book  is  Miss  Eawan,  a  good- 
looking  girl  with  plenty  of  common  sense  and  much  force 
of  character.  What  becomes  of  her  we  need  not  say* 
There  is  little  plot-interest,  for  although  we  have  the  usuw 
love-making  and  some  fighting  these  elements  are  not  we 
handled.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  t  a 
people  look  for  in  an  Irish  novel,  it  is  something  in  the  way 
of  merriment.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  aware  o 
this,  and  has  probably  done  his  best  to  meet  the  expects  lon^ 
We  cannot,  however,  compliment  him  on  his  success :  w  a 
little  fun  he  has  been  able  to  produce  is  of  a  low  o  er. 
One  example  will  suffice.  The  doctor,  a  respectable  charac  , 
filled  one  bottle  with  “  harmless  coloured  water, 
man,  and  another  with  a  strong  wash  for  diseased  s  ee^ 
To  his  horror  he  found  soon  after,  that  the 
being  washed  with  the  innocent  medicine  ”  strongly  dilu  so, 
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he  only  gave  one  little  screech,  and  went  off  qnietandaisy,  good  deal  more  about  Shakespeare.  Thackeray  Dickens 

_  X  ^  T _  1  1  I  .  .  -  Ji  > 


lik©  a  iamb.  Mark  Lemon  help  to  fill  up  his  volume,  which  is 

Blanche  Seymour,  In  Three  Volumes.  ^  Tinsley.  altogether  an  agreeable  olla  podrida  of  anecdote  and 

There  is  very  much  to  praise  in  this  novel.  It  is  criticism,  distinctly  flavoured  with  good  sauce  of  litera- 
simple  in  style  and  pure  in  thought.  Blanche  Seymour  is  ture. 

a  very  charming  heroine,  and  the  young  ladies  altopther  Mr  Gibson’s  Bevnmscenccs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  very 
form  a  very  pretty  and  natural  ^oup.  The  description  of  small  book,  containing  some  welcome  notes  from  the 
them  and  their  various  love-affairs  are  extremely  lifelike,  author’s  own  acquaintance  with  its  subject.  They  treat 
The  character  of  Leila  is  uncommon,  but  not  at  all  un-  chiefly  of  Scott’s  publishing  relations,  with  which  Mr  Gib- 
natural.  She  has  a  father  who  bullies  her  mother,  and  son  was  familiar  as  the  novelist’s  legal  adviser ;  but  they 
in  terror  of  whom  she  has  always  lived,  and  in  conse-  also  throw  a  little  new  light  on  his  amiable  disposition.  ^ 
quence  she  has  an  invincible  prejudice  against  husbands,  The  large  class  of  readers  who  delight  in  Artemus 
and  refuses  again  and  again  a  most  amiable,  gentle  lover.  Ward’s  genial  humour  will  be  glad  of  the  compact  volume 
under  the  impression  that  all  husbands  must  degenerate  into  in  which  all  his  writings  are  now  collected.  The  Complete 


Mr  Gibson’s  Bevnmscenccs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  very 
small  book,  containing  some  welcome  notes  from  the 


author’s  own  acquaintance  with  its  subject.  They  treat 
chiefly  of  Scott’s  publishing  relations,  with  which  Mr  Gib- 


uiiut?!  luc  ***  vv xAxvu  MAA.  ulo  iiuw  uunectCu*  ±716  \JOmpi€t6 

tyrants.  Her  pei-sistent  coolness  nearly  drives  him  to  Worhs  of  Charles  F.  Brmime  comprise  Artemus  Ward ; 
despair,  but  at  last  he  is  made  happy  with  the  rest.  This  his  Book,”  “  Artemus  Ward  among  the  Mormons,”  the 


idea  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  always  practised  by  famous  lecture  given  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  the  mis- 
men  upon  their  female  relations  runs  through  the  book,  cellaneous  papers  which  Mr  Kingston  lately  published  in  a 
and  though  it  is  not  exaggerated,  yet  the  men  of  the  story  separate  volume.  This  cheap  and  handsome  book  will  be 
suffer  somewhat  from  the  author’s  prejudices.  Most  of  the  standard  edition  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Artemus 
them  are  more  or  less  despotic  and  selfish,  and  poor  Blanche  Ward  will  long  hold  a  place  among  the  standard  authors 
unfortunately  becomes  attached  to  the  weakest  and  most  of  America,  whom  all  the  world  will  prize.. 
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selfish  of  them  all.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  girl  as 
Blanche  would  have  sacrificed  her  happiness  and  life  for  the 
love  of  so  contemptible  a  man  as  Horace  Eedcliffe  be¬ 
cause  of  his  handsome  form  and  face ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  fault  with  love  so  true  and  unselfish  as  hers,  and  her 


Dr  Nicholson’s  Introductory  TexUhook  of  Zoology  is  a 
useful  compilation,  for  school  use,  from  the  author’s  larger 
works.  “  More  space,”  as  he  says,  “has  been  devoted  to 
the  invertebrate  animals  than  has  usually  been  the  case  in 
introductory  works  on  zoology.  It  is  to  be  remembered 


story  is  delightfully  told.  The  novel  is  pleasant  to  read,  that  the  vertebrate  animals  are  of  no  greater  zoological 
and,  though  without  much  plot  or  many  striking  incidents,  value  or  interest  than  any  other  of  the  primary  divisions 
is  full  of  life  and  nowhere  dull.  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  the  limits  of  this  work 
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*Aiutio,  Alfred.—  The  Golden  A«e :  a  Satire.'’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xi,  120, 
'  Chapman  and  Hall.  ^ 

«uu  jrtiwwii wiB 

W<^  and  the  Pablk  Service  in  India.’  (Svo,  pp.  viii,  63.)  Long- 
mane. 

‘Browne,  Charles  F.,  better  known  ns  “Artemns  TVard,”  The  Complete 
Works  of.*  With  Portrait,  Facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c.  (Crown 
8to,  pp.  518,  78.  6d.)  J.  C.  Hotten. 

'Chalice,  A.  E.  — ‘Memories  of  French  Palaces.’  "With  Hlustrationeu 
(Crown  8va  pp.  352,  lOs.  6d.)  Bradbury,  Evans,  and  Co. 

'Emigrant’s  Guiae  to  the  Coloides  of  Great  Britain.’  (12mo,  pp.  120,  6d.) 
CasaelL 

•Fawcett,  Henry.—’  Panporism ;  Its  Causes  and  its  Remedies.’  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii,  270, 58.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

•Gibbon,  Charles.—*  For  Lack  of  Gold.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  A*^olume8. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  318,  258,  286,  31r.  6d.)  Blackie  and  Son. 

Gibson.  John. — ‘Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.’  (12mo,  pp.  47,  Is.) 
Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Hardcaatle,  Mark.—'  The  Arrandel  Motto.’  A  NoveL  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  315,  305,  316,  318.  6d.)  Newby. 

'Here  and  There  in  England ;  including  a  Pilgrimage  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.’  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  .Scotland. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  viU,  219,  58 )  J.  R.  Smith. 

•Longhnan,  Edmond  Brenan. — ‘Tlie  Foster  Sisters.’  A  Novel.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  301,  287, 265,  Sis.  Gd.)  Tinsley. 

Lovell’s  Canadian  Dominion  Directory  for  1871 ;  containing  Names  of 
Professional  and  Business  Men,  and  other  Inhabitants  in  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages,  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  (Juebeo, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunsvrick,  Newfoundland,  and  l*rince  Edward 
Island ;  and  Lists  of  Post  Offices,  Ac. ;  also  Statements  of  Imports 
and  Exports,  Revenue,  Expenditure,  Trade,  Population,  &c.’  (Royal 
8i'o,  pp.  2530, 12  dols.)  Montreal :  John  Lovell.  London  :  Kelly  and 
Co. 

•MacCormac,  William.  —  'Notes  and  Recollections  of  an  Ambulance 
Suiyeou;  being  an  Account  of  Work  done  under  the  Red  Cross 

wni  Campaign  of  1870.’  (Svo,  pp.  xii,  155,  78,  Od.)  Churchill. 

—  "’hat  is  Industrial  ana  Technical  Education?  Two 

...  qmtions.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp  Iv,  111.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

iMcnolson,  H.  Alleyne  —  ‘  An  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology,  for  the 
Junior  Classes.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ix,  189,  3s.  6d.)  Blackwood. 

1  onton,  Mungo.— ‘ The  Beginning:  its  Wnere  and  its  How.’  (Post  Svo, 


•'snior  1  lasses.'  (trown  svo,  pp.  lx,  iw,  3s.  m.)  iiiacKwooa. 
1  onton,  Mungo.— ‘ The  Beginning:  its  Wnere  and  its  How.’  (Post  Svo, 
V  PJutes,  ISs.)  Longmans. 

r  mneisque.  Translated  from  the  French  of — ‘  Paris  during  the 
H^’  PP-  )  Chapman  and 

•Stephen, Caroline  Emilia— 'The  Service  of  the  Poor;  being  an  Inquiry 
o!!?  V  ®  for  and  against  the  Establishment  of  Religious 

MicmlUan*  Charitable  Purposes.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi,  342,  fls.  6d.) 

TlUton,  Thomas.— ‘  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac :  a  Poem.’  (Cronm  Svo, 

•TvnJ  n  T  I-ongmans. 

^  ,  *1'“"!  I'^agments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People,  a  Series 

Lon^ftna  Lcctures,  and  Reviews’  (Svo,  pp.  449,  148 ) 

— ‘The  Songstresses  of  Scotland.’  Two 


peremptorily  forbid  the  introduction  of  anything  beyond 
purely  scientific  matter,  if  each  sub -kingdom  is  to  receive 
its  proper  quota  of  description.”  Perhaps  the  book  is 
rather  too  matte&of.faot  for  small  scbolam.  and  not  coninuii 
GHGug^  for  older  pupils ;  'but  it  is  Well  itrrangM  and  AS 

attractive  as  its  intentions  will  allow  it  to  be. 

The  Emigrants  Guide  to  the  Colonies  of  Gfeat  BrUctin 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  present 
condition  of  each  of  our  emigration  fields,  with  some  in* 
formation  about  the  sort  of  labour  for  which  there  is  most 
opening  in  each  colony,  and  genial  advice  to  emigrants. 
This  passage  concerning  the  ^uth  African  Diamond  Fields . 
is  worth  quoting : 

The  diggings  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pniel,  on  the . 
Free  State  side  of  the  Vaal  river,  close  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  extend  for  about  twenty  miles  along  both  banks 
of  the  Vaal.  The  richest  district  appears  to  be  on  the  Pniel 
Mission  Ground.  The  ownership  of  the  whole  track  is,  just  now, 
a  matter  of  dispute.  The  feeling  of  the  English  portion  of  the 
miners,  it  is  said,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the. 
Transvaal,  should  their  liberties  and  free  working  of  the  diamond- 
iferons  territory  be  conceded  them. 

The  first  discovery  of  diamonds  in  this  district  was  made 
upwards  of  two  years  ago,  but  only  within  the  last  few  months 
has  the  business  of  digging  been  prosecuted  with  anything  like 
energy.  A  few  enterprising  individuals  began  it ;  they  were 
rewarded  with  success.  The  news  spread  ;  the  adjacent  colonies 
quickly  reached  a  fever  heat  of  excitement ;  from  one  hundred 
the  numbers  on  the  fields  ran  up  to  five  thousand,  and  by  the  last 
advices  (by  Celt,  with  news  from  Table  Bay  to  November .  19th, 
1870)  they  had  increased  to  three  times  that  number,  and  the 
surface  occupied  extended  over  one  hundred  miles  of  country. 
All  classes,  lawyers,  doctors,  shopkeepers,  working  men,  Ac. — 
many  having  their  families  with  them — were  there,  toiling  all  day 
in  a  burning  sun,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  varying  from  84 
degrees  to  110  degrees,  working  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  varying 
the  performance  by  standing  ankle  deep  in  mud,  baling  water  into 
and  rocking  a  cradle,  after  the  fashion  of  shallow  allnvial  gold¬ 
digging.  . 

Mr  Tilston’s  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  a  sort  of  religions 
drama  founded  on  the  Bible  narrative. 
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—*  the  Heir.’  In  Three  Volumt 


on  Heir.’  In  Three  Volumes, 

pp.  342.  3.3S,  347,  31a  Gd.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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X  will  DubUahed  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  18th  Instant. 


(•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

wh  L  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 

van^  ^lilten  He?-e  and  There  in  England,  is  an  obser- 
of  n  traveller,  and,  though  there  is  little 

abont  Vi"  it  is  altogether  readable.  He  gossips 

Ritual'  ^  social  institutions,  Fenianism  and 

original'^’  topics,  with  a  certain  freshness  and 

^  y*  His  English  excursion  seems  to  have  been 
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I.  Lord  Broughton’s  KecoUectlons  of  a  Long  Life. 

II.  Applications  of  Photography. 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Choriaontes.  _ 

IV.  Arnold  on  Puritanism  and  National  Churches. 

BcMsetU’s  Edition  of  Shelley. 

VI.  The  German  Empire.  ^ 

VII.  Memoirs  of  Madame  dn  WeMis-J^may, 

VIII.  Tnbnch’s  ‘  leme’— Irish  Federalism. 

IX.  Theodore  Martin’s  Horace. 

X.  Studies  of  the  late  War. 

on :  LONGMANS  and  CO.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  BLACK. 
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THE  EXAMINER. 


rf^HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  In 
JL  an  altfred  shape.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pafes  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was  always 
limited  before  the  oommencetnent  of  the  present 
year,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  (riven, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
W6i*k* 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
•mall  part  of  tlie  change  that  has  been  unner- 
Uken.  “The  main  obj<‘Cts  of  Tiir.  Kxaminkr 
newspaper,*’  said  Leioii  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  Joiix  IIl'nt  commenced  in 
180*,  **  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  es^ially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.**  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
pre^n^ss  during  the  three-and  sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt. 
AxBANT  Fonblanqvr,  and  their  associates  were 

Eioneers.  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
ave  only  prf;pared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples  and  traditions,  will  attempt  to  do  as  much 
usefhl  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now  as  it 
has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly 
and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  in  foniiing  sound 
opinioBS  concerning  the  imi>ortant  events  of 
toe  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  sucli  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towanls 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increa^  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  will  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible, 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  complete  agree¬ 
ment  in  tne  views  put  forward  ;  but  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will 
be  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct 
from  the  OMoe,  No.  9  Wellington  street. 
Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  9d.  a 
quarter. 

STTNTr^axr  uncTvnia  OCOirSTV.- 
LECTURK8,  at  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
LANGHABf  PLACE,  each  Sunday  After¬ 
noon,  at  half-past  Three  precisely. 

To-morrow,  April  16.— W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  Esq., 
M  A.,  Cambridge,  on  “  The  History  of  the  Sun ;  an 
explanation  of  Laplace’s  Nebular  Hypothesis,  and 
of  recent  controversies  In  regard  to  the  time  which 
ran  be  allowed  for  the  evolution  of  life.** 
Members* Annual  Subscriptions,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE:  and 
freaerved  aeato)  ONE  SHILLING. _ 

London  dialectical 

SOCIETr,  1  Adam  atrMt,  Adelphi.  W.C.— 
WEDNESDAY,  llHh  April,  1871.  —  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Mr  MONCURK  D.  CONWAY’S  Paper 
“On  Marriage.**  (Adjournment  proposed  by  Mrs 
Johnston  Rooertson,  seconded  by  Viscount  Amber- 
ley) 

Wednesday,  .Ird  May,  1871.— CHARLES  R. 
DKYSDALK,  Esq.,  M.l).,  “On  Celibate  Armies 
and  Acts  for  the  Further  Subjection  of  Women.’’ 

Wednesday.  17tb  May.  1871.  —  RICHARD 
IIARTE,  Esq.,  “On  the  National  Movement  in 
Ireland.’* 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock. 
_ FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


to  the  Flower  Shows  and  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  from 
1st  May  to  30th  Septemlicr,  price  £3  38.,  may 
be  bad  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  of  the  usual 
agents. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
undersigned  at  the  Post-office,  Charing  Cross. 

By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 

Lieut, -Colonel,  R.E.,  Secretary. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION,  1871. 

STATE  OPENING  ON  IbtMAY. 
Purchasers  of  Season  Tickets  will  be  entitled, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Opening  by  Their 
RwaJ  HighncMea  The  I’rince  of  Wales  and  The 
l^rincMt  ChrittiAiiy  to  e  nuinb6r6d  res6rv6d 
■eat  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Concert  after  the  Opening  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  choice  of 
position  will  be  given  according  to  priority  of 
application. 

By  order. 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT. 

_ _ _ _ Lieut. -CoL  R.E.,  Secretary. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  will  begin  on  Friday,  May  .'•th. 
Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board,  £90  per  annum. 

'‘®“*  passing  an  Entrance 
Examination  £80  per  annum. 

For  particulara  inquire  of  the  Secretary. 


ITKENCH  gallery,  120  rati- 

V  mall.  The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 

EX  H I BITION  of  IMCTU  R  "jlKi I®':! 

of  Artists  of  tlie  Frencii  and  Flemish  Scliwls,  is 
NOW  OPEN.— Admission  Is. ;  catalogue,  fi<t. _ 

OOCIETY  of  FRENCH  AKTISTS. 

The  EXIIIIIITION  is  NOW  OPEN  dally 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  168  New  Bond 

a.  HUTTOX.  Sec. 

ri'HE  VINTAGE,  by  L.  ALMA 
JL  T  A  D  E  M  A,  will  shortly  be  VIEW 
at  ^fessrs  PII.GERAM  and  LEIEVRES 
GALLERY,  lA  King  street,  St  James  s. _ 

Madame  t  u  s  s  a  u  d  ’  s 

EXHIBITION,  Baker  street.— On  view. 
PORTRAIT  BIO  DELS  of  all  the  princinal 
celebrities  connected  witli  the  present  war;  also 
the  late  Blarshal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  .‘WK)  other 
portrait  iiioilels  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
the  prestnt  and  past  times — Admission,  Is.; 
children  under  ten,  Cd.  Extra  rooms,  Cd.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.ni.  till  ten  p.m. _ _ 

LAND  TENURE  REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


la  o  a- la  A.  ia:  B. 

I.  To  remove  all  Legal  and  Fiscal  Impediments 
to  the  Transfer  of  Land. 

II.  To  secure  tlic  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primo¬ 
geniture. 

III.  To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the 
power  of  Tying  up  Land. 

IV.  To  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
Interception  by  Taxation  of  the  Future  Unearned 
Iucrea^e  of  the  Rent  of  Land  (so  far  as  tlie  same 
can  be  ascertained),  or  a  great  part  of  tliat  in¬ 
crease,  whicli  is  continually  taking  place,  witliout 
any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely 
througli  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth ; 
reserving  to  owners  the  option  of  relinquishing 
their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  value 
which  it  may  have  acquired  at  the  time  when  this 


Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are,  In  respect  of  .Sums  Assured 
and  Ihtnuses,  £2,76G,ouo,  and  in  res|)ect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  jier  aHiiuni. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribid  Capital  of  £7.i0,000,  only 
£76,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Ofhee  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  'ITie  I.ife  Assurance  Companies*  Act, 
1870.**  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


AOOIDENTS  OiUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFT 

ACCIDENTS  G.AU8E  LOSS  OF  TlMr 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  egainet  Aooidente  of  all  Kinds 

BT  IBBUUIKO  WITU  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

Air  AiriCUAL  rlTMK.N'T  or  j03  TO  £« 
IN9UnE5 £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWaxci  at 
THE  RATE  OK  £6  PEB  WeSK  FOB  IKJDRT. 

£565.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annaxl  Policy  H^ildsn 

becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR. 

For  particnlan  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  SUtioni.  to  the  Local  Agenti 
or  at  the  Offlcea,  * 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street 
London.  ’ 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  S(*cretary. 

DEBENTURES  at  6,  S*.  AND  6  PER  CENT. 


year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  per  cent 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
tbe  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E  C. 


by  the  State,  from  time  to  time,  of  Estates  which 
arc  in  the  market,  and  the  Letting  of  them,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  such  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tions,  as  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  spontaneity 
and  promise  of  efficiency. 

VI.  To  promote  the  Acquisition  of  Land  in  a 

to  Rwitvi.  CTi 

conditions,  which,  wliile  providing  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  tbe  land,  shall  secure  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  a  durable  interest  in  it. 

VII.  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to 
Public  Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Endow¬ 
ments,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  as  suitable  conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes;  and  no  sucIi  lands  to  be  suffered 
(unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  ends, 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reasons)  to  pass 
into  Private  hands. 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  their  inclosure,  to 
be  retained  for  National  Uses:  Compensation 
being  made  for  Blunorial  rights  and  rights  of 
Common. 

IX.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  bring  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  Waste  Lands  under  Culti¬ 
vation  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  less  fertile  portions,  especially  those  which  are 
within  reach  of  populous  districts,  should  be  re-  j 
taind  in  a  state  oi  wild  natural  bi*auty,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  ail  classes  of  healthful  rural 
tastes,  and  of  the  higher  order  of  pleasures ;  also, 
in  order  to  leave  to  future  generations  the  decision 
of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X.  To  obtain  for  the  Stale  the  power  to  take 
possession  (with  a  view  to  their  preservation)  of 
all  Natural  Objects  or  Artificial  Constructions 
attached  to  the  soil  wliich  are  of  historical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic  interest,  togetlier  u  ith  so  much  of 
the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  owners  being  compensated  for  the  value 
of  the  land  so  taken. 

JOHN  STUART  BULL,  Chairman. 

PETER  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
ANDREW  REID,  Secretary. 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

9  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

July  8th,  1870. 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPA.NY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  i  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall.  London. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  OKfENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

ampton.  BrindiiL 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  >  at  2  p.m.  ' 

A  L  K  X  A  N-  )  ( 

DR  I A  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tnes- 

ADKN  at  2  p.m,  )  day.  atZam. 

BOMBAY  I 

GALLE  r  Vitoa/iaw  4,.  'I 

MADRA.S  Saturday,  AprU 

CALCUTTA  1,2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- j 

S I N  G  A  PORE  nate  Saturday 
CHINA  Uiereafter.  *'*«'«* 

tap*n  .  . 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW'  ZEA 
LAND 


Saturday,  April 
15, 2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


PENANG  every  alter- j 

S I N  G  A  PORE  nate  Saturday 

CHINA  thereafter.  *'*«'«* 

taP*N  .1^^' 

f  Saturday,  April 

AUSTRALIA  15,2p.m.  And  ?  1?* 

NEW'  ZEA--  every  fourth- 

LAND  Saturday 

thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  chaige 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengen  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Sues  rc-embarkiag 
within  six  months  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  those  re-eni barking  within  twelve  monthf. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freirtt, 
WHICH  HAVE  BESN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place.  Southampton. _ _ 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

i  COBIPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  Pallmall 

Capital,  £l,C00,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

£;oo,ooo.  .... 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  taw 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  « 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superinteadwt. 

PALADINE  CLOTH  for  DRESS^ 

and  COSTUMES,  27  In.  wide; 
for  12s.  6d.  The  material  is  very  fine,  firm,  saa 
soft,  and  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  exqui^ 
French  taste.  (Colours  are  mauve,  silver,  hrosm, 
butr,  green,  slate,  blue,  lavender,  kc. ;  the  uiw 
sn*  perfect,  such  as  hitherto  have  only  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  articles  of  silk ;  and  of  the  ssnie  wow, 
nice  new  dresses,  at  6s.  M.,  8s.  9d , 

Ttiis  being  sacrificed  property,  it  I*  ■elllag  rspm  j- 
I’atterus  sent. 

HARVEY  and  CO., 

Lambeth  house,  W'estmiuster  bridge,  p-r«- 

QILKS  froDi  FRANCB-T^^ 
.^.  .;LH«USANDUUES8E»  .t  ^ 


containing  an  abundant 

fashionable,  plain  colours,  ^  wool, 

made  of  bright  silk,  with  a  tor 

just  sufficient  to  make  the  ^^bri* jx^j 
wear.  This  purcliase  was 
agent.  .Somebody  must  have  suffered 
loss.  Patterns  sent 

HARVEY  CO.,  „ 

Lambeth  house,  W'estmiuster  bridge. 

jQuality  and  Double  ^Yhis 

in  every  Fashionable  ^lour  and  BW«  ^ 
article  U  supplied  dally 
gives  entire  satisfaeUon.  Pattemi  sent. 

HARVEY  and  CO-*  a  B. 
Lambeth  house,  WedmlnsUr  bn<Vi 
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mHE  REALM  MARINE  INSUR- 
L  iSjCE  COMPANY  (Limite<l)^i»piUl 
riio  000  la  40.000  share*  of  £20  each.  DepjMit  on 
*  i.winn  £1  Dcr  ahare,  on  allotment  £2  per 
Jffre  and  thie*1nonth»  after  allotment  £2  wr 
JhS:  making  £5  per  ahare.  No  call  beyond  tliia 

sum  ia  Shares 

First  Issue -20,000  Shares. 

JiroND  J88UE-20,000  Shares,  not  Jew  than 
twefre  months  after  the  wtjbliahme^of  the  Com- 
pany  Tliese  shares  to  be  first  offered  to  the  then 

William  Arbuthnot,  Eaq.  (late  of  Messrs  Arbulhnot 
and  Company,  Madras),  14a.  Austinfriars. 

HJnrr  Crouch  Batchelor,  Esq.  (Messrs  Edmund 
Jones  and  Co.),  155  Cannon  strwt. 

Anthony  Dillon,  Esq.,  3  Great  Winchester  build- 

Ed^wd  Norton  Harper.  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  The 

Jerusalem,  33  Cornhill. 

Edward  John  Leveaon,  Esq.  (Messrs  Leveson, 
Lewis,  and  Co.),  «  Lime  atrwt. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number . 


8UPEBI.NTENDE!»T  OF  THE  UNDERWHITINO 

Department. 

Henry  Woodfall,  Esq. 

BANKER.S. 

Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1  Lombard 
street,  E.C. 

Solicitors  . 

Messrs  Newman,  Dale,  and  Stretton,  75  Com* 
hill,  E.C. 

Auditors. 


Mew.<  Simpson,  Harper,  and  Bright,  2  Cowper’s 
court,  Coitihill,  E.O. 


Secretary. 

Philip  Maughan,  Esq . 

Brokers. 

3Iessr3  George  Bumand  and  Company,  09  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  E.C. 

Temporary  Oilloes— 2  Austinfriars,  Old  Broad 
stn^et,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Realm  Marine  Insurance  Comp.my  is  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  merchants 
with  additional  facilities  fur  effucting  marine  in¬ 


surances. 

The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
East,  liave  given  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
European  trade  with  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

The  chief  shipbuilders  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  at  present  turning  out,  every  tliree  months, 
upwards  of  2.50,uuu  tons  of  steam  shipping  suitable 
for  the  Canal. 

British  commerce  in  the  East  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  advanced  in  annual  value  from 
17  to  upwards  of  30()  millions  sterling,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  tr.ide  of  Egypt,  India, 
China,  and  Australia,  with  Great  Britain,  is, 
however,  still  in  its  infancy. 

Guarantees  for  the  protection,  by  iiisurnnce.  of 
this  immense  and  advancing  trade  have  nut  in¬ 
creased  in  corre^onding  proportion''. 

The  Realm  ^larine  Insurance  Company  will, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  ireiieral  business,  give 
special  attention  and  provide  adefiuate  means  for 
the  protection,  at  sea,  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
commerce. 

The  large  profits  which  the  leading  marine  in¬ 
surance  companies  realise  are  e.xpres.sed  in  the 
prices  of  their  shares. 

Amount  Amount  Pre.«ent  Market 
,  of  Share.  paiiL  Value. 


The  Indemnity  £100  £.'>13  0  £115 


Marine  ...  £100  £15  0  0  ,£i^>  0 


Ocean .  £25 

Thames  & 
3Ierscy  ...  £20 
Liiiversal  £20 
British  & 
Foreign..  £20 
Union .  £60 


£5  0  0  £19  0  Oxd. 


£2  0  0 
£5  0  0 


£5  10  Oxd. 
£11  5  Oxd. 


£»  0  Oxd. 


»^«*on .  £60  £5  0  0  £10  5  oxd. 

The  Thumos  and  ilfrsey,  nt  the  close  of  ISrtO, 
alter  paying  all  office  exfieiises  out  of  intere.st  on 
If declared  for  distribution  a  lu-t  profit 
I  Ai.tf.ooo.  Slinres  in  the  Thetis.  e.'ttHh'ishetl  lost 
"ddeh  £5  was  paid,  are  already  quoted 
nn  fh  ^'*'**”'**'^*  Of  **t  na  advance  of  80  per  cent. 


. W.  ...  .,1,  \jg  J-o  ULT  ccm. 

on  the  amount  paid. 

Realm  Marine  Insurance  Companv,  in  pro- 
inci^aMd  facilities  for  insurance,  will  n*nder 


HPMrU..  »  . — It  uisiiraiiue,  wiii  n-noer 

afford  favourable  opportuni* 
lies  for  the  Investment  of  money. 

known‘"r!f”  "'oodfall.  Esq.,  the  well- 

been  ailjnster,  have 

.  oored  as  underwriter  to  tiie  company. 

*1*^*  *®oniorandum  and  articles  of 
5Kmln  u  ^  *'•«  »><’  -Me.*srs 

direcS)r8*li.®“th«^'^'*  *’**’‘®*  addressed  to  the 
madetoft!‘  •ooo'"P«nyliig  form,  may  be 

WtM  Lonrt,«  Au.stln- 

the  United  stoekbrokera  in 

considered  iini**^^'**i*  ■Pidication  will  be 

applied  fure;ich  sh-sre 

the  Bankers  of  previously  made  with 

number  of  8har.>B  tn  SiiouM  a  smaller 

the  balance  of  thVi  *  “PPRed  for  be  allotted, 
'fill  be  tpprouriat^"*  depositejl  with  the  Rankers 
f  i  Dir  shi^*^  “r  P">'"‘®"t  of  the 

facing  made  thrt  event  of  no  nllatmint 

•■•tumed.  ’  '"^hole  of  the  deposit  will  be 

tween  '"nde  bo¬ 

on  behalf  of  ^,e  Ef,!! 

P‘*ny  (Limitedi  of  n.  ^  Marine  Insurance  Com - 
f*».  of  London  ”®»0-  Wood- 

eiiUrcd  into  en’ifaiHii*  I'oen- 

writer.  ’  -Mr  \\  oodfall  as  Under- 


,  i  A  ■  ,  \ 

'  V 


rORil  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 
No.  To  be  Retained  by  the  Bankers. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Realm  Marine  Insurance 
Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen -Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the 
sum  of  £  being  a  depo.sit  of  £  1  per  share,  I 

hereby  request  that  you  will  allot  me  shares 
of  £20  each  in  the  Realm  Alarine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  such 
shares,  or  any  smaller  number  tnat  may  be  allotted 
to  me,  and  also  agree  to  become  a  Shareholder  in 
the  Company. — I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

Usual  signature . 

Name  in  full . 

Address  in  full . . 

Date . 


pure  aerated  waters- 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltser,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

C0BK8  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN.”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents : — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


aUINIKE  WINE 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Bloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms. 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  Its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attendeil 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  fh>m  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.-  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprinc^led  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manunmture  of  his  Wine..  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS.  Original  Makers. 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastchcap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 

is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 


JL  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  l*rice  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  Slay  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trademark— HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


A.  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  ooraplaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSO.SS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  whoare  sub- 

iect  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing- 
ng  in  the  ears,  arising'  from  too  great  a  flow  ot 
blood  to  the  head,  shonld  never  be  without  them. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
health}[  digestive  organs ;  and,  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  popular  aud  professional 
remixly  is 

MORSON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  3s.  Od.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  tlie  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

134  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


blood  to  the  head,  shonld  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  1^  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALE.S,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulnessof  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  lid.  and 
28.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Cneinist. 


DIKNEFORD’S  FLUID  HAOHESIA. 


SOUP!  SOUP! 


In  ten  minutes,  from  sjd.  to  lid.  a  pint,  concen¬ 
trated,  pure,  nutritious : 

PEA  I  CIIESNUT. 

JULIENNE.  GKEEN  PEA. 

CARROT.  I  IIARRICOT. 


The  iledical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


Whitehead’d  Solidified  Soup  Squares, 


Sold  in  one  dozen  boxes  at  8s.  Cd.  and  lls.  a  dozen, 
by  all  Grocers,  Italian  Wsivhousemcn,  and 
Chemists,  and  Wholesale  of  Copland 
and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons,  Preston  and  Sons, 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  aud  E.  Lazciiby  and  Sons. 
As  supplied  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 


DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
aad  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

FILLS. — Few  persons  are  so  favoured  by 
stances,  or  so  fortified  by  nature,  as  to 


circumstances,  or  so  fortified  by  nature,  as  to 
enable  them  to  pass .  unscathed  the  sore  trials  of 
an  iuclemeut  season.  With  catarrh,  coughs,  and 
influenza  everywhere  abounding,  it  should  be 
universally  known  that  Holloway’s  Ointment, 
diligently  rubbed  upon  the  chest,  chocks  the 
worst  assaults  of  these  maladies,  and  securely 
wards  off  more  grave  and  dangerous  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
must  remain  unquestioned  in  the  face  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  unimpeachable  living  attestors,  who  have 
personally  derived  the  utmost  possible  benefits 
from  this  simple  treatment,  when  their  present 
sufferings  were  appalling  and  their  fhture  pro¬ 
spects  were  disheartening.  Both  remedies  act 
admirably  together. 


HEAL  ALL! 

Charles  Dickens  in  ‘  Household  Word^’  says  of 
the  matron  of  “  Gable  College 
‘  8he  believed  greatly  in  ‘  DREDGE’S  HEAL 
ALL,*  and  so  did  tliose  boys  who  were  most 
given  to  breaking  their  shins  or  elbows.” 

For  the  above,  and  in  ail  cases  of  Rheumatism, 
Lumbago,  Chilblains,  Ac.,  the  celebrated  Embro¬ 
cation,  “DREDGE'S  HEAL  ALL"  will  give 
instant  relief. 


PrepariKl  only  by  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  95 
Farringdon  street,  Loudon  ;  aud  sold  by  all 
Choiiiisls  and  Druggists  in  bottles  at  Is.  l^d.  each. 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  Ac. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 


CURE  of  COUGH,  CHEST,  and 

BRONCHIAL  DISORDER,  by  DU 
LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 


ll/TRS  TERRY  is  daily  in  attendance 
IVJL  at  30*  It  E  G  E  N  T  S  T  It  E  E  T,  I.K>ndon 


(nearly  opiMsite  the  Polytechnic).  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  easuul  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
Ac.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion, 
can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terry’s  trt*at- 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE- 
PA  R.\T  ION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free.  is.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 

Eerinaneiitly  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluous 
airs,  21s.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


From  Mr  Mallet,  Angel  Inn,  Acle,  near  Yar¬ 
mouth  : 

“  For  upwards  of  four  years  I  suffered  from  a 
very  bad  cough  and  soreness  of  the  chest,  I  was 
frequently  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed,  but  the 
Wafers  never  failed  in  affording  me  almost  instant 
relief.” 


Dr  Locock’s  Wafers  cure  asthma,  consumption, 
coughs,  and  all  disorder*  of  the  breath,  throat, 
and  lungs,  and  have  a  pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  I|d. 
aud  28.  9d.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors. 


MAIUUAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32'  wic3-m:oi^e  STI^EET.  ‘ W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 
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EICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH,  ' 

3:16  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  noV^P 

Q  LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO 

p  PLATE  i8  a  coating  of  pn^  gnilf 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  mefal  aSugamated 
CnEMrcAL  Principles,  almost  to  tK  nSni 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  rendm  It  m 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  tw*-}?*,!' 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  yeiul‘wS^ 
ample  proof  of  its  durability.  -  ’  ** 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVFR 

electro-plated: 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FUBNISH  YOUE  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 

DEAFE’S— Cole’^MttHi  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  evciy  purpose. 

vi^ety  of  style  and  finish.  _  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEAKE’8— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  ;  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tablespoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do. . 
1  3Iustarddo. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


OZOKEEIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKEEIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Colfee 
Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6 15a  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25a  to  50a ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver.  '  ' 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
begto  call  attention  to  their  superior  meth^  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  proocM 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  uot  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .Irdiise. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  04  6.056.060 

Messrs  SL.\CK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Kiuvei. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

t)rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  hatha  from  7s.  dd. ; 
lip  baths,  from  15a. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d. ;  sets  af 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britiuiiiia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
Viiriety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  coniinsueiag 
at  Itia  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  rsttem, 
28s .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
408. 

QLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

to  excels  ail  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Seat 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stanipa  the  money 
returned  if  uot  approved  oL 

SLA(?K’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Sa.  6d.  to  6a. 

Bronzed  Feiidera  lOa.  to  ^Wa 
Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  doa  to  120a 
Bed-1  oom  Fire-irona  3a.  to  5a.  tfd. 
Drawlug-room  ditto,  lOa.  6d.  to6ua 
Improved  Coal-boxea,  4s.  6d.  to  3^ 

Brouzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  ISa.  Od.  »o 
Tea  Urns,  beat  London  Make,  45a  to  wa 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  Va.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Mxohd  ditto,  SOa.  to  U5a. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os-  Od.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  •  •  o 

Medium  Set  .  -  •  •  q?  la  o 

LargeSet  .  .  •  • 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATKD  CATA- 
O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  P^Bees  U 
talning  upwards  of  350  Eiigrartnp, 

Fendera  Fire-irona,  I  uroiahiM  *  Tkbis* 
Slack-.  Nickel  Md 


uxTQiAf  micuiiviu  w  buri 

ELECTRO  SILVERING, 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  wear}'  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Phyaiclana,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  lo  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 


From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltli,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  he  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  isJi. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODY'NE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London- 


JANUS  CORD. 

ADIHS  who  at  this  soason  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Hlack 

i  Dresses  will  find 

J  A  N  U^S  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

Cne  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  JIOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
247,  219,  251  TegeLt  street. 


Cutlery,  Ac.  No  pereon 
oue. 


HUNTIH8.  SH00TIH6»  fISnl 

and  ALL  KINDS  of  HATS  In  i*** 
variety  are  obtainable  at 

BRIGGS  &  CO., 

Comer  of  6RACECHUBCH  STEEST 

lbadbnhall  stbekt. 
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-i-»r. arrangement  of 

R®  piKTNERSHir. 

notice  to  the  PUDLIC. 

THOMAS  BRYER  and  CO. 

Beg  toinfonn  the  Public  that  It  is  their  intention 
4..  A«<K»riHfe  with  them  as  a  lAllrNKIt  Sir 
THOS  IJKYER,  jun,  («oii  of  their  Mr  llrycr),  and 
that  prior  to  such  arrangcm^t  being  conclufled, 
h?vK  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
Heir  Valuable  Stock,  couaisting  of  upwards  of 

twenty  thousand  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 
FANCY  DRESSES. 

COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 
PRINTED  MUSLINS  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS  and  PARASOLS. 
lace,  ribbons,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 
HABERDASHERY,  &c., 

Which  wiU  be  sold  at  a  Great  Beductioa 
lu  l*rice. 

mourning  goods  of  every 

DESCRIPTION. 

jj._All  Goods  3Iarked  in  Plain  Figures. 

44  and  45  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

AND 

6  ARTHUR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

SEASON  1871. 

Alfred  webb  miles’  weii- 

known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 
Hanoyer  square,  Is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemen's  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  W^orld-Famed  IGs. 
TROUSERS,  (originated  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  RIDING,  at  21s.,  maintain  their 
reputation  fur  superiority  of  cut,  make,  and 
material. 

ALFRED  IVEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET.  HANOVER 
SQUARE, 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  Guinea  IVATEKPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ret^y  for  immediate  use. 
SPECIALITIES.— The  13  .38.  LOCH,  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

For  IMces  see  ‘  Morning  Post  ’  and  *  Court 
Journal.’ 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
ME\TS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebraU-d  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Piddes,  Sauces,  and  Condinieiits  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  ugaiust  the  iiiferioi 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  gexMlK,  witli  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 90  WTgniore  stret't,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portuian  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
partlcnlvly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
T.AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

_ _ Elizabeth  Laaenby. 

Wm.  Younger  <&  Co.’s 

DIDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBDEOH 
ALES 

01  the  toest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
^  obtained  in  cask  and 
from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  RetaUers 
c:  .  “  Kingdom, 

u  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 


nSAHAH’S  .  LI  .  WHIS: 

•Phit  U  delicious  old  n 

K  ES  CREAM  OF  IRISH  V 

wore  perfectly  pun 

NoEethewS®  Cognac  Bi 

**  Titchadd 


p  STB( 


RUPTURES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

T  y  TRUS.S  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eftrofive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  iiurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body, while tiie  n‘quisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  nnd  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  Iiad,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  ilt)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  21g.,  268.  6d.,  and 
31a  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  6d.,  428.,  and -528. 6d. 
Postage  l8.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  la  lOd. 

Post-offlee  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  poroua 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d. , 
7a  6d.,  10a,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON 


NO 


THING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


HUMAN  HAIR  to 


» its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 


length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  ISs.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  w  postage  stamps  or  post  office  order. — 
Aimel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Loudon, 
E.(X 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth'powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  ,the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  Above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicions  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
flUing  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen 
and  others. 

*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  cadi  tablet. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOBCESTEBSHIKE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PEBBINS’  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  sec  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


WAVEBLEY,  OWL,  PICKWICK, 
AND  PHAETON  PENS. 

789  NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMEND  THEM. 


The  ‘Standard’  save The  WAVEBLEY 
will  prove  a  treasure.’*^ 

The  ‘  Morning  Post  ’  says “  They  only  who 
write  much  can  adequately  appredate  the  service 
which  Alessrs  Macniveu  and  Cameron  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  world  by  the  invention  of  this 
really  excellent  Pen— the  BROAD  ARROW.’" 

The  ‘Ironmongers’  Journal’  says;  —  “The 
mere  stamp,  ‘Macniven  and  Cameron,’  would 
seem  to  guarantee  the  highest  degiee  of  perfec¬ 
tion.” 

“  The  PHAETON  Pen  is  a  marvell.”— Sun. 

(By  Royal  Letters  Patent,  granted  27th  Feb., 
1870.) 

Sold  everywhere.  Is.  per  Box,  by  Post  Is.  Id. 

MACNIVEN  and  CAJIERON,  Patentees  and 
Mauulacturen,  23  Blidr  street,  Edinburgh. 


MR  SMILES’  RECENT  WORK. 


Tliird  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Post  8vo,  Os., 

PE  HUGUENOTS;  their  Settle¬ 
ments,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England 
and  Ireland.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES. 

“  This  work  embraces  a  subject  which  has  never 
been  adequately  treated,  at  least  in  •  English 
literature— the  history  of  the  French  and  Flemish 
Protestant  refugees  to  this  country,  and  their 
descendants.  Mr  Smiles’s  account  is  admirably 
calculated  to  impart  not  only  new  knowledge,  but 
really  new  ideas,  to  most  of  us.”— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

“  Mr  Smiles  has  told  a  stoiw  of  absorbing  inte¬ 
rest  in  a  most  charming  and  attractive  manner, 
and  has  written  at  once  the  history  of  a  remark¬ 
able  religious  movement,  and  a  very  important 
cliauter  in  the  annals  of  British  manufacturing 
skill.” — Dally  News. 

“  Mr  Smiles  has  entered  upon  an  historical 
Inquiry  of  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Its  claims  to  novelty  or  interest 
be  hlgber.”^Note8  and  Queries. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SELF  HELP.  With  Illustrations  of 
Character  and  Conduct,  fls. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY :  Iron- 

workers  and  Tool-makers,  fls. 

LIVES  of  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY 
ENGINEERS.  68. 

LIVES  of  GEORGE  nnd  ROBERT 
STEPHENSON.  «s. 

LIFE  of  TELFORD,  with  a  History  of 

Roads  and  Travelling  in  England.  6b. 

'JOHN  Murray,  Albemarle  street. 


Crown  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d., 

rpHE  ORATOR’S  GUIDE;  or,  the 

X  Practice  and  the  Power  of  Eloquence.  A  dapted 
to  the  Bar,  the  Senate,  and  the  Pulpit  Dedicated, 
with  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone.  M.P.,  Ac.,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Standard 
Educational  Works.' 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO.,  Paternoster 
row. 


Post  octavo,  fine  paper,  price  7s.  6d., 


THLIJAH  in  the  DESERT;  a 
IJ  Descriptive  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Orator’s  Guiae,’  and  other  Works. 


“The poem  ‘Elijah  in  the  Desert  ’  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  talent  and  principles  of  the 
writer,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  approved.”— The 
Very  Rev.  Thos.  Dale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

London:  LONGMAN^  and  CO.,  Paternoster 
row.  E.C. 


This  day,  crown  8vo,  cloth  58.,  (to  be  had  at  all  the 
Libraries), 

Here  and  THERE  in  ENGLAND  ; 

including  a  I'ilgrimi^e  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  By  a  F  wow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland. 

liondon:  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  30  Soho 
square. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5b.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

1J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stotfle  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  witli  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINOTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


to:  capitalists. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Oent.  on  Outlay* 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

April  Number  Beady.— 12  pages.  Poet  Free. 

Contains' Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Ac. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS.  TRUSTEES, 

Will  And  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 


Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultiy,  London  (Established  1859). 


Bankers :  London  and  Wbstodnster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


BREIDENBAGH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST ”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Oaonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 
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SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.’S 


13  Orbat  Marlborough  strekt. 


LIST. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Uoifann  wleh  *  Tlw  RojbI  Cookery  Book.*  House* 
hold  ^itioD,  price  10s.  04., 


The  BOOK  of  PBE8EBVES. 

*  Containlnsr  Tnstmetions  for  Presenrine  Meet, 
Fish,  V^i^Keblet.  and  Fndt,  and  for  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  1'eniaee,  Galantines,  Liqueurs,  Srrups, 
Petits  Fours,  &o.  From  the  French  of  JuLKS 
GOUFFK,  Chef  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club, 
Author  of  ‘  The  Royal  Cookery  Rook.*  Trans¬ 
lated  by  ALPHONSE  GOUFFE,  Head 
Pastrycook  to  her  MRleatr  the  Queen.  .With 
34  Illustrations.  Sro,  half  morocco,  I  Os.  Od. 


'morocco,  lOs. Od. 


*'  And  yet  it  would  be  a  greater  kindness  to  go, 
as  M.  GouflTu  does,  to  the  bottom  of  thintrs ;  to 
think  nothing  too  umple  for  aceurate  deftnition  or 
exact  prcHcri^ioa;  to  impress  nieenem  of  touch, 
and  exactness  as  to  qaaatities ;  and  to  leare  not 
an  inch  of  room  for  guasswork.'  Tha  roluma  for 
which  we  Enfriish  now  owe  a  further  dabt  to  the 
Brothers  GouM  Is  the  oomplement  to  the  'Lirre 
de  Cuisine  ’ ;  and  its  object  Is  to  furnish  hints  and 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.’’ — 
Times. 

“This  book  is  thoroughly  interesting,  well- 
written,  and  instructive.  —Examiner. 

“A  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  Instructive  relic  of  antiquity, 
*  Her  MiOcsty's  Tower,’  the  annals  of  whichj  as 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  bv  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fall  to  interest.  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  had  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.*’— Post. 


IMPRESSIONS  of  OEEECE.  By 


recipss  for  preserving  meat,  fish,  egjgs,  fruit,  and 
vegmbles.  for  the  making  all  sorts  of  confec¬ 


tionery,  end  for  a  handy  system  of  Invalid  dietary. 
And  it  seems  to  ns  that  file  point  wfiereln  they 


Chiefly  realize  their  professed  otdset  of  enabling 
many  to  pri'pars  aiuf  compass  whst  has  till  now 


many  to  pnmars  and  compass  whst  has  till  now 
been  beyoncl  the  reach  <»  their  skill  or  parse,  is 
precisely  that  of  attention  to  detail,  ana  to  the 
underlying  or  collateral  hints  and  economies 
exinnectea  with  particular  recipes  or  classes  of 
recipes— an  attention  which,  if  properly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  cooks  and  housewives,  must  needs  etfect 
a  sure  if  unpretending  culinary  reform.  A  single 
ease  occurs  to  us  of  the  minuteness  we  are  com¬ 
mending.’’— Saturday  Review. 


the  Bight  Hon.  SirTHOMAS  WYSE,  K.C.B., 
late  wittsh  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8vo,  158. 

*’ There  is  mnoh  in  this  book  that  will  well  re¬ 
pay  ^msaL’* — Athenwum. 

“\ve  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  the  letters 
of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  their  admirable 
style,  and  pleasant  descriptions.*’ — Examiner. 


“  Its  title  Hcarcely  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
information  it  conveys.  ...  His  directions  arc 
at  once  simple,  explicit,  and  concise. . . .  Amongst 
the  moit  useful  recipes  are  those  for  the  home 
oaring  of  beef,  pork,  and  flsli.  .  .  .  The  most 
valusble  information  is  that  for  preserving  meat 
and  tish  in  tins,  ns  well  as  eg’gs  and  milk,  for  use 
at  the  frequently  recurring  seasons  when  those 
necessary  articles  of  food  are  scarce  and  dc.ir.”— 
Morning  Tost. 


DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RBSIDEJfT  In  PAUIS.  Keprinted  from 
the  *  Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  158. 

“  The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident 
that  now  appear  for  the  first  time  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  tiiose  that  have  had  a  first  success  in 


the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  and  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare.*’ — Times. 


'The  ‘Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident ’  will  form 
!  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  a  momen¬ 


tous  episode  In  liistory.’’ — Spectator. 

“  Tlie  Besieged  Resident  in  I’aris  led  a  life 


wliich,  as  refiectedin  bis  faithful  pages,  seems  to 
have  been  full  of  interest.’’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  GEOROIOS  of  VIBOIL.  Trans- 

Uted  by  It.  I).  BLAGKMORE,  M.  A..  Author 
of  ‘  Lorna  Doone,*  &c.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  48.  Cd. 


TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  IIOMK.S.  Ity  Mr.  IIAIIVEV.  o( 
lekwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  15s. 


The  SILENT  PABTNEB.  A  New 

and  very  Original  Story,  by  Miss  E.  S, 

PHELPS,  the  Author  of  ‘The  Gates  Ajar.’ 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  [This  day. 

*'  A  very  graphic  and  heart-stirring  narative  of 
the  miseries  of  a  large  class  of  factory  operatives 
in  America...  .  At  least  an  outspoken,  sometimes 
an  eloqu  mt,  contribution  to  an  important  and 
pithetic  class  of  literature.** — AthenKum. 


The  LADYE  SHAKSRLEf;  bein? 

the  Record  of  the  I.ife  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Clieslilre  .Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  1  vol.,  fis., 
bound.  [April  19. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


TENT-IilFE  in  SIBERIA,  and 

Adventures  among  the  Koraks  and  other 
TribcM  orKamtsohatka  and  Northern  Asia  Bv 
GEORGE  KKNNAN.  Post  8vo,  Second 
Edition,  with  Map,  6s. 

“  Racy,  clear,  full  of  humour,  and  full  of  in¬ 
cident,  tltis  little  book  is  as  pleasant  a  narrative  of 
two  years  in  the  life  of  an  explorer  as  it  has  ever 
been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  The  narrator  is 
blcs*:  with  the  happy  gift,  accorded  to  so  few 
travellers,  of  telling  nis  tale  to  the  public  as  he 
would  tell  it  at  his  own  fireside,  we  hold  our 
breath  ns  he  details  some  hair-breadth  escape, 
and  burst  into  fits  of  irresistible  laughter  over 
incidents  full  of  humour.*’— Spectator. 


RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TRGIaIjOPE.  Author  of  ‘  Fraraley  Parson¬ 
age,*  *  Sir  Harry  Hotspur,’  &c.  3  vuls. 


The  NEXr  OENER4TION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE.  M.P.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER,  Author  of  ‘  Brothers-in- 
Law.’  kc.  .1  vols. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON.  and  MAR- 
8TON,  Crown  buildings.  Fleet  street. 


MARQUIS  and  MERCHANT. 

MORTI3IER  COLLINS.  3  vols. 


The  quarterly  review,  no. 

2(i0,  will  be  published  on  TUESDAY. 


Contents : 

T.  First  I.ord  Shaftesbury. 

If.  Evidence  from  Hand- writing— Junius. 
III.  Third  French  Repnblic,  and  Second 
German  Emuire. 

IVL  New  Sources  of  English  History. 

V.  Civil  List  Penidonx 
V  I.  The  Church  and  Nonconformity. 

VII.  Usages  of  War. 

Vfir.  Chronology  of  the  Gospels.  i 
I.X.  Satires  of  Horace. 

X.  Christianity  in  Japan. 

XI.  Government  Army  Bill 


“The best  novel  Mr  Collins  has  written.  We 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it.’’ — Graphic. 

“  There  is  in  this  novel  a  life  and  a  spirit  which 
is  very  agreeable.’’— I’ost. 


RIDDLES  of  LOVE. 

L.  BLANCHARD.  3  vols. 


By  Sidney 


“  This  novel  is  unquestionably  a  success.  The 
vivacity  of  the  author  never  fiags.  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  will  not  flag  either.” — Post. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


CHECKMATE.  By  J.  S.  le  Fann. 

**  A  very  well-written  novel.”— Kxamtner. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  3  toIj. 

“  The  whole  book  is  channing.” — Sat.  Review. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  LORD 
BROUGHAM’S  MEMOIRS. 


This  day,  price,  16s.,  the  Second  EdlUon  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES 


HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM; 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


VOLUME  THE  FIRST,  WITH  AN  KNGRA 
VING  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  BY 
SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 


The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Three  Vidomes 
Octavo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS 
Edinburgh  and  London.  ’ 


Just  published,  price  3s.  6d.,  Illustrated,  with 
Map  and  Frontispiece, 


arisiana 

(THE  BEAL  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
BOMBARDMENT); 


The  Volunteer  with  the  Besieged  Armies. 


Anecdote,  Adventure,  and  Active  Service. 
1870-71. 


By  CAMERON  STUART  MACDOWALL,' 
Indian  Army  (,3rd  Bombay  Cavalry).  — - 


LECTURES  on  the  LAWS  of  LIFE;  MY  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

with  Special  Reference  to  the  Physical  Edii-  BETWEEN  FUANf'E  and  GERM.ANY. 

cation  of  our  Girl*.  By  ELIZABETH  By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  SnociHlMilitary 

BLACKWELL,  M.D.  Small  post  8vo,  Correspondent  of  the  *  Daily  News’  2  vols., 
cloth,  .38.  Od.  yvo,  [Just  ready. 


Author  of  *Via  Dolorosa;  or.  the  Half-^'of 
Lady  Margaret.* 

“  An  eye-wltnC'^*.  and  therefore  very  competent 
to  judge,  having  had  peculiar  sdvaatages  for 
seeing  what  was  gol  ’g  on.” — Globe. 

“A  living  example  of  those  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  are  seen  in  the  pages  of '  Harry  Lorrequer.’ 
.  .  .  AVe  call  it  a  wonderful  book,  for  we  never 
before  met  with  so  rich  a  varietv  of  matter  be¬ 
tween  two  covers.  .  .  .  I’hllosophv,  poetry, 
music,  solid  arguments  in  favour  m  neredlbiry 
Monarchy,  prophecies,  hairbreadth  escapes,  fool¬ 
hardy  adventures.” — 3fedical  Times. 

Full  of  italics— highly  amusing.”— Naval  and 
Military  Gazette. 

*‘Is  altogether  a  new  and  original  work.”— 
London  Figaro. 

“  .Mr  MacDowail  was  attached  to  a  marching 
regiment  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  took  part 
in  various  brisk  encounters.  Tliere  are  some 
aiiiusiiig  anecdotes  In  the  volume.”— Scotsman. 

“  There  is  plenty  of  material  In  this  book,  and 
many  amusing  Incidents  of  the  siege.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  brave,  warm-hearted,  outspoken 
man.’’— Era. 


Loudon  :  PREVOST  and  CO.,  36  HenristU 
street.  Covent  garden. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
•ROBIN  GR.4Y.* 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols., 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
BLACKIE  and  SON,  44  Paternoster  row. 


BOARDING  OUT  PAUPER  CHILDREN. 


“This  novel  i»  fidl  of  power  and  as  full  of  inte¬ 
rest.  The  autlior  ha.s  already  achieved  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  siiceessful  writers  of  fiction,  and  this 
story  is  calculated  to  sustain  and  enhance  her 
chiim  to  that  place  ’’—Post. 


Just  Published, 


A  PAMPHLET  containing  a 

print  of  the  Memorial  of  •**,* 

_ r J _  .TV, _ *n<1  Vnrma  laaiiel 


sequent  Orders,  Observations,  “"J* 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  which 
Suggestions  by  a  Lady,  forming  complete  Initre 
lions  for  carrying  out  the  System.  Second  Edition, 
with  several  new  Forms,  price  6d. 


rpHE  LADIES'  COMMITTEE 

1  memorandum  BOOK,  por  ted* 
Child ;  to  be  placed  with  the  Fostor-parentX  w- 


rriHE  LADY  P^ESIDE^^? 
J-  PRIVATE 

am»ii  A  ll. :  lOf  10  i/UlMinrMo 


J-  PRIVATE 
Small  size,  for  6  Children,  Is. ;  lor  10 
Is.  4d. ;  for  20  Children,  2». 

_  *  —  —  .X 


London:  STMPKIN, MARSHALL, and (N)- 

AVindermere,  J.  Garnett. 


rpHE'  FORMS,  printed  _on 

L  for  u.se  by  Commit!^  t"  r?rnett**Winder- 

be  had  by  book-post,  of  Mr  J.  each* 

mere.  Nos.  1,  2,  ^  4,  6.  7,  and  ^  ^  J^gns),  *<*• 
and  No.  5.  (the  Agreement  with  OutrainwA 

See  Pamphlet. 


London:  Printed  by  CHARLRa  AY  Reynell,  of  I»ntney,  at  his  Print ing-pfllce,  16  Little  Pultoney  street,  in  the  Parish 

Apia  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapham,  y  AVelUngton  street,  Straud,  in  the  aforesaid  County, 
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